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Use Me, Lord We remember with relish the tale of the town’s 

no-good who happened into a church meeting and 
was captivated by the energetic and appealing message of the Gospel preacher. 
He felt the tug of the message, but warily endeavored to remain dispassionate 
about the whole thing. All around him were people who were succumbing 
with audible “Amens.” Finally, swept away by his emotions, yet clinging 
desperately to his lone last straw of mental reservation, he exclaimed, “Use 
me, Lord, but only in an advisory capacity.” 

This type of reserved dedication to the cause of the Kingdom seems 
futilely fragile in these hard days when God needs men who live in the 
shadow of the Cross. How can one restrain himself from wholesale devotion 
to Kingdom work when we remember three great days in February? 

Imagine the heroes of the Protestant Reformation assembling at the 
Diet of Augsburg on February 5, 400 years ago, with the prayer: “Use us, 
Lord, but only in an advisory capacity"! We cannot conceive of Luther 
uttering this deathbed prayer on February 19, 1546: “I thank Thee, heavenly 
Father, that Thou hast used me in an advisory capacity.” Can a man— 
unless he has a heart of stone — sprinkle his soul with the ashes of repentance 
on Ash Wednesday, February 23, and go up to Jerusalem with his suffering 
Savior “in an advisory capacity”? 

This month we again need to pray for a double measure of the fearlessness 
of faith which rests on the promises of God, a hope which is not ashamed 
because it lives in the living Christ, and a charity which believes, hopes, and 
endures all things because its source is in a God who is Love itself. 

God will supply these graces to those who seek them and then use them — 
but not in an advisory capacity. For when God chooses to use a man who 


prays thus, that man chooses to lose himself in serving God and man. 
M. L. K. 


Tarnished Tinsel “Joyous Greetings!” That’s what it said on one 
card. It was signed “George.” And who is this 


George who sent “joyous greetings”? The scene, a covered bridge in a snowy 
setting, offered no’ clue. Aunt Mildred again came through with the glitter 
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of artificial snow on her “Merry Christmas” message. And did you get a card 
with some silhouettes of saws? Turn to the back, and read the explanation. 
This year we can probably look forward to a card with just four lines on it. 
Explanation? They symbolize the four legs of the sheep which were on 
Bethlehem’s hills. Maybe air-raid shelters remind our current crop of artists 
of the catacombs. 

A trip down State Street in Chicago several weeks before Christmas is 
a novel experience. (Don’t wait until the day before, unless you want to feast 
your eyes on backless gowns or piles of sheets and towels.) In 1954 the 
Christmas displays ranged all the way from the reindeer-driving perennial 
essence of joviality to Nativity scenes. The seven dwarfs and the crystal maiden, 
Rudolph with the scarlet olfactory, Alice and her outlandish adventures, were 
some of the other settings. What kinds of composite impressions do children 
get from displays which are at the two extremes — fact and fantasy? No wonder 
a little boy said to his mother: “Mommy, now they're even getting religion 
mixed up with Christmas.” It was comforting to note that the store with the 
Nativity scenes had the greatest public appeal. 

And what kind of impressions do children get from television performances? 
Is the Wizard of Oz supposed to be the high point of their lives? Fortunately, 
both radio and television failed to escape an abundance of music which pre- 
sented the true story of Christmas in all of its modest majesty. 

Now is the time to think hard and work hard. What can we do to improve 
on the quality of the subtle but effective impression developers? Christ can 
be kept in Christmas — with vigilance and diligence. H. G. 


Potentials for Service In a panel discussion at the Superintendents’ 
imneOur Congregations Conference in December at River Forest, 
four laymen presented their views on train- 
ing for service in Christian education in the local parish. The areas of service 
represented on the panel were membership on the board of education, the 
Sunday school superintendency, teaching a Bible class, and teaching in Sunday 
school. In each of these vital areas of a congregation’s comprehensive program 
of Christian education the laymen’s opportunities for service were stressed. 
It was heartening to hear how well these laymen understood the purposes 
and needs of Christian training of our youth. It was enlightening to hear them 
cite the rich opportunities for service which they considered to be their 
privilege to render. The evidence of devotion and consecration to their work 
aroused admiration. 

Such demonstration of laymen’s interest in Christian education and their 
loyalty to the training of youth according to divine precepts is thought- 
provoking. It gives evidence of potentials in our congregations which may 
and should be utilized. It raises the question: To what extent are we aware 
of these potentials, and what efforts are we making that these God-given 
talents are being used in the church? 
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Since laymen are not professionally trained for service in the church, they 
need encouragement and guidance for participation in the educational pro- 
gram of the parish. That is the responsibility of the leaders in the church, 
our pastors and teachers. It is comparatively easy to persuade members to 
serve on the board of education; but training them for intelligent service and 
active participation requires planning by the leaders. The agenda for the 
board meetings should include discussion of a problem which may have 
developed in one of the areas. It should provide opportunity for individual 
members to report on their observation of the work in the several agencies, 
such as the parish school, the Sunday school, and the Bible classes. 


Active interest on the part of lay members serving as superintendents of 
the Sunday school should be stimulated by counseling with these members 
and by directing their attention to pertinent literature, especially such as 
Synod provides through its Board for Parish Education, and the contributions 
which this journal, LurHeran Epucation, offers by featuring our various 
educational agencies. Such counseling is gratefully received by a conscientious 
superintendent. The guidance which he receives will enable him to be more 
helpful to the members of his teaching staff. Well-informed and aggressive 
superintendents will realize the need for better-trained teachers in their 
Sunday schools, and they will prevail upon their teachers to use the training 
courses which Synod provides for them. 


A fuller realization of the potentials for service among our laity will lighten 
the responsibilities of the leaders in our congregations, who then, like the 
Apostles in the early church, may give themselves in fuller measure “to prayer 
and the ministry of the Word.” A more conscious effort to develop and direct 
our lay talent for active participation in our program of Christian training 
will prove to be an additional source of divine blessing for the local congre- 
gation and for the church at large. Toe 


Homework Brings Reactions Every assignment of homework has 
an effect on the relationship that 


exists between the home and the school. This reaction may be positive, nega- 
tive, or purely neutral, but it is there. And sometimes it doesn’t stay in the 
home. It is carried to Mother’s Clubs, P. T. L.’s, parties, and over the back 
fences. Many reactions to this age-old problem are not always kind, and one 
can at times understand this. Parents have the right to complain when certain 
kinds of assignments are thrust upon their children. Abnormally long assign- 
ments, assignments given for disciplinary purposes only, assignments that even 
Dad cannot do, and especially those assignments that Dad does but are never 
looked at by the teacher cause parents to take a negative attitude toward any 
and every kind of homework. 

The following incident shows how wrong emphasis placed on homework 
may cause unkind reactions from parents. Bobby, a second-grader, was waiting 
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for the bus, with his Friends and Neighbors clutched under his arm, when 
a friendly teacher asked Bobby whether he could read a particular story, 
a new one that had not been fingermarked by handling during the “study 
hour” at home. Bobby, completely dismayed, answered: “Oh, I can’t read 
that page, I haven't studied that one yet. You see, my mother teaches me 
my reading every night before I go to bed and then again in the morning.” 
The child made no attempt to read even the words he knew, because Mother 
had not drummed it in! Why should a child be subjected to dull, repetitive 
drill in the home, often at a late hour, when he could be taught the interesting 
skill of reading under the guidance of a skilled craftsman at school? No wonder 
parents fume at things like this, or when Johnny burns the “midnight oil” 
in order to write the numbers from 1 to 1,000, which he already knows so well. 
Parents today know too much about the educative process to let such gross 
injustices to a happy childhood go unchallenged. 


Every assignment gives the parents a picture of the school and, in par- 
ticular, of the classroom in question. Fortunately, emphasis is being placed 
on the improvement of homework and toward soliciting the proper kind of 
parental help. 


The purpose of homework must at all times be clear in the minds of the 
children. It is profitable to make assignments when there is no need to rush, 
and to let the children begin the work on the assignments in school, so that 
all goals will be clearly understood. The children should feel and experience 
a real need for the extra work, an educational need, not a punitive one. 
Homework ought to be broad in purpose and inviting enough to grip the 
child’s interest during after-school hours, hours which rightfully belong to 
them for educative and recreational activities to be pursued at home, other 
home duties, play, or carefully selected radio programs and attractive and 
worthwhile telecasts. 


If parents are to be used in “homework” activities, they should be enlisted 
as coteachers, advisers, and participants whose help and opinions will be 
respected. In this way many false ideas and opinions can be corrected, many 
weaknesses eradicated, and friendly relations built between parents and 
teacher. 


Formal teaching is basically the teacher's job, and never should a teacher, 
and a Christian teacher in particular, put the greater part of his or her 
responsibility on the parent. Never should the teacher merely assign and let 
the mother or father do the teaching. A mother of four children, who had 
been doing “homework” with all the children every night, finally wrote the 
following note to the teacher: 


“Dear Sir: From now on I will make the assignments, and you do the 
teaching. — A busy mother of four.” 
MoretLa MENSING 
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The Real Glory St. Paul as a teacher and preacher had learned some- 

thing. It was this: his success was involved in the 
success of others. He thanks God in his greeting to the Corinthians, Philip- 
pians, Colossians, and Thessalonians. He says, “We thank God for your faith 
and love and devotion in the Gospel.” He rejoices in the Christian success 
of others. In this he found his own success and joy. 

There are many Christian pastors and teachers and leaders who need to 
learn that real success comes in helping others to be successful. 

The leader who needs the limelight, who features himself, who must have 
the cheers of his “cheering section” when he does a good job, is only fooling 
himself that he is successful. Actually he has a personality deficiency. 

Real success for the Christian pastor, teacher, and leader comes when 
he builds up others and features them, when he trains and puts others into 
the game to play and win. 

Let those in leadership positions ask: Do I teach others to pray in the 
group? Am I encouraging others to live their convictions and witness effec- 
tively? Am I giving members of the group the opportunity to witness among 
themselves? Do I plan meetings and topics with others and then sit back 
and let them carry the ball? Are the children of my church and school learning 
through my coaching to live more completely in Christ? Are the adults 
getting more and more into the game of Christian discipleship and winning 
souls for Christ because of my training? In my teaching, am I always giving 
them a chance to do this? 

Let those in teaching and leadership positions in the church say: “When 
folks look at my ministry, may they never see my people sitting in the stands 
cheering me as I play and win the Christian game. Rather let them see my 
boys and girls and men and women winning the game. Let them think of me 
as the trainer and coach, who like St. Paul is bound always to thank God for 
the brethren because their ‘faith groweth exceedingly.” 

We are to expect Christian success and function, to teach for it, and to 
rejoice in it when it comes. This takes a selfless and outgoing personality, to 
be sure, but in this direction we find the real glory of Christian service. 

Harry G. Corner 


Playground Supervision Let’s have recess! Every teacher knows 
what activities are called for when the 


above suggestion is made. Every child looks forward to the release from 
classroom routine which that magic word brings. 

When the children go out on the playground, what happens? Are they 
permitted to shift for themselves? Do they develop their own groups, design 
their own games? What is the teacher’s role on the playground? 

Some teachers look upon the recess period as an opportunity to get away 
from the children for that much-needed rest period, a smoke, or an oppor- 
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tunity to check papers that have piled up. Certainly, the daily schedule can 
be built so as to afford short breaks for personal care. But what happens to 
the children on the playground when the teacher doesn’t appear? 


Teachers can use recess periods to work with pupils outside the classroom. 
The developing personality needs guidance on the playground as well as in the 
classroom. The child needs guidance in learning to co-operate as well as to 
compete with other pupils. Both co-operation and competition must be con- 
trolled by the teacher. It can best be done when the teacher is on the 
playground and becomes an accepted factor there. 


This does not mean that the teacher must start all the games. He does not 
need to play or dominate the play. Often it is best, when the children know 
how to play the game, to let them play in their own way. In this way every- 
thing is under control, but it is not teacher-dominated. When a child begins 
to have trouble on the playground, the teacher is on hand to guide circum- 
stances, the other pupils, or the troubled one into proper channels so that 
the individual can adjust to society. 


The teacher can use the playground situation to build rapport between 
himself and the pupils. Some of the exacting demands made in the classroom 
can be softened and an open break avoided because the teacher has built 
a good relationship with his pupils during play periods. On the playground 
pupils expect the teacher to be kind and have a knowledge of the game they 
are playing. He should be fair, be enthusiastic, be jolly, and often take part 
in games. When teachers show these traits, they can be influential in helping 
a child develop his personality under acceptable social conditions in a group 
of his peers. 


The playground also offers the teacher the best opportunity to re-direct 
the energies of pupils into better leisure-time channels. Passive recreation, 
vicarious participation (spectator sports), and noncreative activities are not 
as profitable for children as are competitive and team games. These activities 
must be taught so well that they carry over into later life. The future activities 
of our pupils are often begun on our playgrounds. 


Most important of all, the teacher can use the playground situation to help 
children experiment in Christian living. The playground is sometimes the 
scene of unchristian behavior. Under pressure and heat of competition, hatred, 
anger, cursing, and swearing may break out. Sometimes antisocial behavior 
will result in name calling or an exhibition of lovelessness. It is at this point 


that the teacher is needed to guide pupils into the practice of Christian love 
and all the virtues. 


There are many wholesome attributes that can be taught effectively on the 
playground. Love of neighbor, joyfulness, peaceful living together, fellowship, 


helpfulness, a spirit of sharing — these and many others can come into play 
on the playground. 
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When the teacher supervises properly he can mold his pupils into a Chris- 
tian group, which will make a conscious effort to live a life acceptable to God. 
This teacher has a real opportunity to build a foundation for Christian living 
the day around, on the playground as well as in the classroom. In this respect 
recess and playtime is as important as any class time. Ny 


I Wish to Commend You _ The program was over. Little boys and 
girls were putting on their hats, boots, 


and jackets preparatory to going home. Their fathers and mothers had just 
witnessed a demonstration on child training. The first to reach the teacher 
was a doctor. He said: “I wish to commend you on your discipline. It is 
gratifying to observe something that I thought was no longer possible. 
Please keep on disciplining my child.” Other remarks were — “My, how well 
behaved!” “Where do you hide the straitjacket?” “I could hardly believe that 
was my child.” Does the teacher love these children? Like her own. That is 
why she disciplines them. She is kind, but firm. 

Do the parents want disciplined children? They do. Do the pupils want 
a teacher who disciplines them? They do. They soon lose respect for someone 
who doesn’t. 

Indulgent parents who spare the child by sparing the rod will find that 
school can be quite a shock for their social misfits. In it they are subjected 
to longer periods of limited confinement whether they like it or not. If the 
children wish to achieve things with some degree of success, they will have 
to learn quickly that well-disciplined bodies and minds are prerequisites. 

It has been reported that the Army purposes to tighten up on its discipline. 
Army officers are apparently convinced that the well-disciplined soldier can 
fight better and has the better chance of survival. 

The accomplished people in athletics, or music, or literature, or law, or 
you-name-it, are those who have been disciplined and are able to discipline 
themselves. Do you know of any team which achieved a measure of success 
without having gone through many hours of well-directed practice? 

In modern business and industry discipline is an essential. People start to 
work at a precise time. They go through prescribed routines in a meticulous 
fashion. Skill is the result of years of discipline. An abundance of skilled 
labor is said to be the prime reason for the concentration of machine tool 
industries in Milwaukee and Cincinnati. Many of these workers were 
disciplined in Germany. 

The demands of a home require discipline. Even controlling one’s wants 
or living within one’s means involves discipline. Making concessions to others 
is a consequence of practiced self-control. 

Fortunately, the public is ready to respond favorably to the proposition 
that discipline is essential to a great people and a great country. What it 
wants is direction in doing the right thing, in the right way, at the right time. 
That is your professional responsibility. Accept it. H. G. 


New Ways of Teaching the Bible 


W. F. Breck 


Every method of teaching has its 
advantages and disadvantages, and 
what we gain by one we may lose by 
another. One of the thrills of teaching 
is to discover a distinctly different re- 
sponse by a class to Biblical material 
when it comes in a new way. 


The extent to which we succeed 
with any method depends almost en- 
tirely on the flexibility and resource- 
fulness of the teaching personality. 
The best technique fails if we use it 
as a trick to enable us to take it easy. 
But if we “throw ourselves” into a new 
way with a wholehearted eagerness to 
serve, it is certain to provide new and 
rich experiences for a class. 

The purpose of the techniques illus- 
trated here is to elicit a lively interest, 
to challenge active learning, and to 
enable the learner to think creatively 
with Bible truths as his tools. Such 
techniques are more than a variation 
of approach; they open new channels 
which enable a learner under good 
leadership to reach a higher function 
of his abilities in his stewardship of 
the truth. 

Some pastors who were at the meet- 
ings in which these materials were 
used thought it would be difficult to 
use the Bible in the older English for 
this purpose. All of them heartily ap- 
proved the use of my translation in 
mimeographed form. Such English 
enables a reader to get any answer 
by himself. A finer participation is 


secured if the class reads the text 
frequently before the meeting and 
marks the main ideas in each para- 


graph. 
I. CHALK TALKS 


Our classes were most enthusiastic 
about the chalk talks. They had the 
following effects: 

a. The designs simplified and clari- 
fied the meaning so that it was easily 
understood. “We got more out of it 
than with a lot of words and expla- 
nations.” 

b. The material was “very interest- 
ing and enjoyable” and held the at- 
tention. Combining seeing with hear- 
ing makes the truth “more real.” The 
meaning stands out and impresses the 
learner. 


c. The designs make the important 
points stand out and so provide a 
bird’s-eye view. 

d. A design makes the idea stick 
better. In a review at the end of the 
hour the class easily gave a rather 
complete report of the content of 
several chapters. 


These designs were selected to en- 
able anyone without artistic ability to 
say much with a few crude lines. 
Each part of a design functions most 
effectively if it is added as you tell its 
meaning; there is a special element of 
suspense if you sometimes speak with 
an unfinished design. 
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EPHESIANS 


1:1, 2, Pauls Letter 


How many of you have written 


a letter today? Will you tell us what @ 
your first sentence was in that letter. Ve 
How is the beginning of Paul's letter gee 
different from yours? (It announces gta age 
God’s messenger with gifts from 
heaven. ) 

(Red stamp) 


1:3-6, the Father's Blueprint 


When did any human being first 
plan for you? How far back did God 
plan for youP What did He plan? 
How was this plan to be carried out? 


(White cross on blue background ) 


1:7-12, the Son’s Redemption 


What price did Jesus pay? What 
does His blood do for us? Did any 
man invent this way of becoming 
God’s children? Who gets all credit 
or glory for this redemption? 
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1:18-19, the Spirit's Power 


(Golden rays) 


1:20-28, Our King 


(Gold) 


2:1-8, 4-10, Death and Life 


(Gray stone. Green ground) 


How do we come to know Jesus as 
our Savior? What does the Holy 
Spirit give usP (The seal that we 
are God’s own, the certainty that we 
have everlasting life in Christ, wis- 
dom, power, light, hope — illustrate 
the last four, the burning heart, by 
turning the lights off and on.) 


What keeps us from having one 
world? What is the cure for a divided 
world? Which parts of the Apostles’ 
Creed have we in v. 20? What is the 
double kingdom of Christ? In which 
way is the world the scaffold and the 
church the real building? 


What does it mean to be without 
Christ? Whom do we serve when we 
are without Christ? What in us is an 
ally of the devil? How does God feel 
about the sinner? 


What have we in Christ? What 
does this tell us about the Father? 
Why can’t we boast about our being 
Christians? For what purpose are we 
saved? 
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Without Christ — what is there be- 2:11, 12, 13-18, Jew and Non-Jew 
tween God, Jews, and non-Jews? 
(A wall, a double separation.) What 
do non-Jews lackP (The covenant, 
hope, God. ) 

What is the wall? What did Christ 
do with the wall? How did Christ put 
aside the Law? (By keeping the Law 
and suffering its punishment.) (Erase 
the wall and draw a church around 
the three.) What does it mean to be 
“near” one another? (Friendship, | 
peace, access to the Father.) 


What is the cornerstone of the 2:19-22, the Church 
church: What is the foundation? 
(The Prophets and Apostles by the 
Word which God gave through them.) 
What are the bricks? (The Ephesians 
lived in the shadow of the great 
Temple of Artemis.) Who lives in 
this church? In which way is this 
church different from a building of 
brick and stone? (It “grows.”) Where 
do we get the strength by which we 
grow? 


(Just as a brick in the church is 3:1-13, Paul 
a living Christian, so a foundation 
stone is one who builds the church — 
the Apostle Paul.) Who made Paul 
a prisoner? What does he think of his O 
chains and suffering (v.13)? What 
was Paul’s special purpose (vv. 4-7)? 
Who gets all the credit for everything 
which Paul is accomplishing? In 
chapter 1 Paul speaks about God's 
work; in chapter 2, about the church; 
in chapter 8, about himself; how does ® 
this illustrate what he says in v. 8a? 
How can a humble person still feel 
bold (v. 12)? 
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3:14-19, the Father's Family 


O 


3:20, 21, We Thank God 


4:1-6, We Are One 


SPIRIT 
Lord 


Farner 


(Blue hexagonal. 2 red, opposite triangles; 


2 green; 2 gold) 


[February 


What are the advantages of being 
a member of a human family? of 
God’s family? (We are no orphans; 
plenty of company, strength, love, 
security.) What are the dimensions 
of God’s love? How much does Christ 
love us? 


Review all that God has done for 
you. Then let us praise Him by say- 
ing these words. 


Who makes us one (vv. 4-6)? By 
what do they make us one? (Baptism, 
faith, hope.) What should we do to 
be one (v.2)? (Love one another; 
be humble and patient.) Show how 
the opposite of all these divides 
people. 


Will you mention ways in which we 
are different in our bodies? in our 
minds? in our abilities? Who gives 
us different abilities? What is the pur- 
pose of each person with his special 
abilities (vv. 12,13)? What separates 
Christians (v. 14)? What binds us to- 
gether in Christ (v.15)? If all Chris- 
tians were loyal to the whole truth of 
the Bible, what would happen to the 
church? In which ways is the church 
like a body (vv. 15, 16)? 
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Find the characteristics of the old 
man and of the new. Write those of 
the old man in blue or brown in a left 
column and those of the new man in 
gold in a right column. They are 
found in verses 4:17, 18, 19, 22, 24, 25, 
26, 28, 29, 31-82; 5:8, 4, 6, 8-9, 15, 16, 
18. What moves us to live the new 
life (5:1, 2; ep. 4:20, 30)? 


What is a basic rule of good be- 
havior among Christians? (“You 
first!” Remember how Jesus washed 
His disciples’ feet.) 

In the following sections this rule 
is applied to the relation between hus- 
band and wife, children and parents, 
servants and masters. Who rules over 
all these relationships? 


What does it mean that “a husband 
is the head of his wife”? In which way 
is this relation like Jesus and the 
church (vv. 23-25)? The beauty of 
a bride suggests the beauty of the 
church; describe it (vv. 26,27). How 
should a husband treat his wife 
(vv. 28,29)? What is the place of 
fathers-in-law and mothers-in-law 
(v.81)? 
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4:17—5:20, The Old Man 
and the New 


Cs flAN 


(First man in lurid blue and red; second 


in gold with gold rays) 


5:21, Submit to One Another 


IS vA 


pak 


(Golden crown and rays) 


5:22-33, Husband and Wife 


is 


‘\n 


(Golden rays ) 
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6:1-4, Children and Parents 


" i 


6:5-9, Servants and Masters 
‘ 


6:10-17, Our Armor 


(Brown belt, gray breastplate, 
helmet, and sword) 


How should children treat their 
parents? (The word for “obey” means 
a stricter submission than the “sub- 
mitting” of a wife to her husband, 
v. 22.) How should parents train their 
children? 


How should servants treat their 
masters? How should we work when 
the boss is not around (erasing the 
boss)? Why? What reward is there 
for good work outside the pay en- 
velope? What will make a boss kind 
to his workers? What advantage has 
a boss before men? before God? 


Why do we need God’s armor 
(vv. 10-12)? 

What is the belt of a Christian 
(v.14)? 

What is his breastplate? 

How eager should our feet be in 
God’s service? 

What is our shield? Who is shoot- 
ing fiery darts at us? 

What is the helmet? 

What is the sword? 
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6:18-20, Pray! 
How much should we pray? For 
whom should we pray in particular? 
What should we ask God to do for 
our pastor? 


Tychicus seems to. have been the 6:21, 22, Tychicus 
one who took this letter and delivered 
it to the churches in which it was to 
be read. What was he to tell these 
churches? 


Let us wish one another well in 
Paul’s last words (6:23, 24). 


PHILIPPIANS 
1:1,2, A Letter from Heaven 


Timothy? For whom is their message? 


Ye | 
What do they bring to the Philip- y | | 
pians? 


(Golden rays; red stamp) 


Whose messengers are Paul and a 


For what does Paul thank God 1:3-11, You Are in My Heart 


(v.5)? (First draw most vertical lines 
too short to show how people fail to 
do their part in spreading the good 
news. Then extend the short lines up 
to the burden.) Who made us Chris- 
tians (v.6)? How long will He con- 
tinue to work in us? 
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1:12-18, Obstacle or Steppingstone 


(Gray obstacle) 


wm [J ‘¢ 


1:19-26, Shall I Die or Live? 


ee 
| 
ii 


How did Paul win the co-operation 
of these Christians (v.7)? Who was 
loving them through Paul (v.8)? 
How can we love others more effec- 
tivelyP (Draw the second, golden 
heart around the first. Then erase the 
line around the inner heart, and color 
the inner area in gold.) 

How does love grow (v.9)? What 
does Jesus do for us (v.11)? 


Paul was a prisoner. What was his 
special obstacle? What would have 
happened if Paul had only felt sorry 
for himself? How did he take advan- 
tage of his chains (v.13)? What did 
his chains do even for his friends 
(v.14)? Can you think of a way of 
making a stumbling block a stepping- 


stone? 


For what bad reasons might a per- 
son work for a church? How does 
a poor motive hurt our workP How 
may such work help the church? 


To be or not to be? How did Ham- 
let answer that question? Why can 
we feel confident in trouble (v. 19)? 
Why is it hard for Paul to choose be- 
tween living and dying (vv. 21, 22)? 
Why is he convinced that he ought to 
live longer (vv. 24, 25)? What is the 
first answer which comes to you when 
I ask this question: Why do you want 
to live? 
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Are pastors essential for the spread- 
ing of the good news (v.27)? Why 
shouldn’t we be afraid of those who 
oppose our work (v.28)? How can 
we comfort ourselves when we suffer 


for Christ (v. 29)? 


What is the basis of harmonious 
living (v.1)? In which ways should 
we try to be one (v.2)? How does 
appreciation of others help us (v. 3)? 

We are born with a total interest in 
ourselves. What should we substitute 
for the “J” in our interest (v.4)? 
(Erase “I,” and write “You.”) If Jesus 
had kept “I” at the center, what would 
have happened? 


Select from the Apostles’ Creed the 
steps by which Jesus went down. 
Show how this is stated in vv. 7, 8. 
Which steps in the Creed give us the 
steps going up? Show how this is 
stated in vv. 9-11. Was Jesus God 
during His humiliation (v.6)? Is 
Jesus a man now? 


How much should we do for our 
salvation (v.12)? How much does 
God do for our salvation (v.13)? 
(Compare with health or a plant.) 

How should we be different from 
the world (v.15)? How does Paul 
feel about dying for others (v. 18)? 
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1:27-30, Fighting for the Faith 


“0 
(Red cross) 


2:1-4, Live in Harmony 


(Z) You 


2:5-11, How Jesus 
Was Interested in Us 


tak 


2:12-18, Work Out Your Salvation 


VK 


(Golden seed. Green plant and foliage. 
Red fruit. Golden vertical lines surrounded 
by black vertical lines) 
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2:19-24, Timothy 


2:25-30, Epaphroditus 


a 


3:1-11, Outward and Inward Religion 
OuTWARD FOR PAuL (vv. 4-6) 
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OuTWARD FOR Us 
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Who is at the center of Timothy's 
life (v.20)? Who is there in the life 
of many others (v.21)? How does 
Paul describe Timothy’s co-operation 
(ve 22)e 


How was Epaphroditus a_ link 
between the Philippians and Paul 
(vv. 25, 26)? Why did Epaphroditus 
want to go to the Philippians (v. 26)? 
How had God been merciful to Paul 
(v.27)? In which way was Epaphro- 
ditus a substitute for the Philippians 
(v.30)? How courageous was Epa- 
phroditus? 


Inwarp (vv. 8-11) 


circumcision church organization knowing Christ 
Israelite (from Benjamin ) descent being in Christ 
Pharisee organizations God’s righteousness 
zeal form of worship the power of His 


righteousness in the Law 


3:12-16, I Go After the Prize 


a 


(Red arrow. Golden star) 


resurrection 
sharing His suffering 


Did Paul claim to be _ perfect 
(v.12)? Why does he try to be per- 
fect? 

(O Master, in whose life I see 

All that I want but fail to be.) 
Why is it good to forget the past? 
How can we keep our eyes on the 
mark? (Better today than yesterday. ) 
How do we solve a new problem 
(v. 16)? 
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Whom should we imitate (v.17)? 
Whom should we not imitate 
(vv. 18, 19)? 

Wherever Paul was, he was a Ro- 
man citizen; what privileges did he 
have as a Roman citizen? Where is 
our citizenship (v.20)? What priv- 
ileges have we as citizens of heaven? 
Is our religion “this-worldly” or “other- 
worldly”? What difference does this 
make? Shall we know one another in 
heaven (v.21)? 


What is our job when people quar- 
rel? How can two persons who dis- 
agree learn to agree? (Compare with 
co-operation in putting out a fire.) 


Name some earthly things which 
people think will make them happy. 
Why do these often fail usP Where 
can we always find happiness (v. 4)? 
Where should we go with our troubles 
(v.6)? The peace of God is pictured 
as a soldier guarding us (v.7). What 
does it mean to you that God’s sen- 
tinel is on guard day and night? 

Does a Christian really miss any- 
thing good in life (v. 8)? 
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3:17—4:1, Follow Our Example 


(Blue sky around cloud) 


4:2,3, Two Women 


RY ie We 


4:4-9, How to Be Happy 


(Blue water) 
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4:10-20, How to Be Rich 


HAVE — MUST HAVE 


a 


Ly 


(Green foliage; red fruit) 


4:21, 22, Greetings 


IJ. IF I WERE PAUL 


First, the leader 
method to his class: 


the 


explains 


As his heart poured out his glowing 
words, Paul’s eyes were fixed on the 
needs and troubles of a distant church. 
Today people have practically the 
same needs. We are here to help 
them with their problems. We have 
the same truth which Paul had to help 
people. How would you say what 
Paul says to the Christians and non- 
Christians of today? 

In order to tell the truth effec- 
tively, we must understand what Paul 
means, to whom he was writing, and 
why he was writing to these people. 
Then we must carefully think through 
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How do other people make us 
happy (v. 10)? How much could Paul 
do without? How much can you give 
up (money, transportation, clothes, 
food)? (Compare 0/$1,000,000 with 
$1,000,000/0.) How is it possible to 
give up everything (v. 13)? 

How were the Philippians different 
from all other people (vv. 14-16)? 
How does Paul show himself unselfish 
even while he accepts the gifts of 
others (v.17)? Who is pleased with 
our gifts (v.18)? Who, more than 
anyone else, makes us happy with His 
gifts? 


What fellowship have we with 
Christians all over the world? Show 
from v.22 that Christianity is also 
“a man’s religion’? (The men of 
Caesar’s household were officers and 
soldiers of Rome.) Compare our 
“good-by” (= God be with you) with 
Paul’s last words. 

Let us wish one another well in 
Paul’s words (4:19, 20). 


the meaning of the text. In order to 
get the exact meaning, it will some- 
times help if you write it out carefully. 

To know all that Paul says in a 
given section is valuable, but that is 
not Our primary purpose. It is more 
important to understand what Paul 
is trying to say or “what he is driv- 
ing at.” 

A good “telling” requires that you 
express yourself independently. It 
will be difficult for you to do that in 
the language of our King James Bible. 
It came out in 1611. The language of 
1611 was different from the language 
of today. As Paul spoke the language 
of his day, so it is our job to put Paul’s 
thoughts into the language of today. 
God wants us to put His truth into the | 
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language of the person we are talk- 
ing to. 

If you must, you may read a copy 
which you have written out, but that 
is not very effective. Or you may 
speak with notes; that is much better. 
But a good salesman doesn’t read to 
his prospect; he speaks heart to heart. 
That is the most effective way of win- 
ning another person. 


Then the leader may ask his group 
to read a paragraph from Paul and 
have volunteers tell it “as if you were 


Paul.” 


In order to have the group catch 
the spirit of Paul, I have started each 
meeting with some dramatic presenta- 
tion of the background of a letter or 
with a “pep” talk such as the fol- 
lowing: 

Wherever you are living, you will 
feel your limits: “I can’t” here and 
“I can’t” there. For some people such 
“I can'ts” become “this dungeon that 
I'm rotting in.” 

In Paul “I can’t” became “I can.” 
For him “stone walls do not a prison 
make nor iron bars a cage.” In the 
white heat of the divine Spirit which 
filled him the links of the chain on his 
hands changed atomic structure to 
become golden bracelets. He even 
used his chains later as “wings” to 
take him to Rome. He changed every 
obstacle into a steppingstone, every 
bar into a tool. He sees a prison wall; 
yes, that is what separates Gentiles 
from Jews and will not let either of 
them see the Sun of Righteousness. 
He sees a sentinel walking up and 
down; the peace of God is such a 
guard to keep us in Christ Jesus. 
There is a helmet; that is, the truth. 
The breastplate; that is, righteousness. 
Sandals — messengers of peace to a 
warring world. A sword —the Word 
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of God. He sees himself bound; the 
Word of God is not bound. 


Let us be like a bird for a moment 
perched 
On a frail branch where it sings. 
Though it feels it bend, it continues 
its song, 
For it knows that it has wings. 
(Victor Hugo) 
The spirit of Paul in you can give 
you power to climb all walls, because 
the spirit of Paul is the spirit of the 
invincible, ever-victorious Christ. 
Before each telling of a section of 
a Letter, the leader will set up the 
target as concretely as possible, a 
trouble which Paul is facing or an 
opponent whose negative Paul meets 
with the positive Christian truth. 


II. IF SOMEONE SAID TO ME 


The preceding method is aimed at 
a reader's sympathy with Paul, at his 
feeling and thinking as Paul did. This 
method sets before us the other per- 
son whom we need to understand in 
order to bring to him the saving truth. 

For some members of our classes 
this method was the most enjoyable 
experience. It held the attention of 
everyone. It put the Bible to its most 
practical use. It showed its function 
in everyday living. 

COLOSSIANS 

Introduction. — The Bible was writ- 
ten to help you and me. So we read it 
to find out what God wants to tell us 
about our sin and our Savior, about 
our life and happiness in Him. 

The Bible was also written to help 
us to help others. God wants us to 
give away the truth which we enjoy 
and to share the Savior and His life 
with others. 

But those to whom we want to 
bring the truth are not here this eve- 
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ning. In order that we may have 
a real-life situation, we should have 
one or two persons who will play the 
role of people of the type you meet 
everywhere, at work and at play, who 
tell you “I don’t believe” this or that. 
(It is best to have someone drilled to 
act the part.) 


If Someone Said — 


1. Paul was just an uninspired man who wrote about 


his experiences. 
2. Jesus was Only a man. 


3. Jesus came only to be a fine teacher, like Socrates 
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What can you answer him? Paul 
gives us the answers in his Letter to 
the Colossians. And you will think of 
some answers that are found in some 
other parts of the Bible. 

(In Col. 2:6-8; 4:5,6 Paul tells us 
how we should be ready to deal with 
others. ) 


My Answer 
Le ea} 


1:3, 15-19; 2:3, 9, 10 
1:14, 20, 22; 2:14, 15 


or Gandhi. 
4. Baptism only represents a cleansing. PS WA 
5. The church is just a human organization. 1:18, 24; 2:19 
6. I can be a fine person without being a Christian. 1:4-13, 21-23, 28; 
2212213 
7. Our pastor ought to help people socially and eco- 2:1-5 
nomically. 
8. I am living for this world. One world at a time is 1:5, 27; 3:1-4 
enough for me. 
9. I am going to get all the fun I can out of life. 1:24; 3:5-7 
10. We are born good and are essentially good. 3:8-10 
11. I believe in the supremacy of the white race. 8:11 
12. That man mistreated me. I’ll get even with him. 3:12-15 
13. We must rest on Sunday. 2:16, 17 
14. I go to church on Sunday. The rest of the week is 3:17 
mine to do as I please. 
15. We must not eat meat during Lent. 2::20-28 
16. It’s only an old-fashioned idea to think of the father 3:18, 20 
as the head of the family. I would scratch “obey” 
in the marriage ceremony. The modern home is 
democratic: Parents and children are equal. 
17. I am the boss in my house. 3:19 
18. A worker's attitude: I do what I’m told; that’s 3:22-25 
enough. 
19. An employer’s attitude: This is my business; I do 4:1 


as I please. 


The conclusion may be the unused part of the last chapter, which shows 


a lay person how to help his pastor: prayer (4:2-4), publicity (7-10), encour- 
agement (11), praying and working (12, 18;17), writing (14), using your 


home as a church (15), publicly reading the Bible (16). 


The Art Program in Lutheran Schools 


E. H. DEFFNER 


Visit almost any elementary school 
today, and compare its interior with 
what it was some twenty or more 
years ago. The walls, boards, tables, 
and sometimes windows are teeming 
with examples of art work done by 
the pupils. This is becoming increas- 
ingly true of our Lutheran schools, 
too. Some teachers are still prejudiced 
against modern school art and are 
unaware of what it can do for the 
child, the school, the church, the 
home, and the community. While we 
must admit that because of a negative 
attitude in some places progress in 
modern art instruction in some of our 
own schools and in many rural public 
schools was rather slow and _ spas- 
modic, opposition to it is rapidly sub- 
siding. Three obstacles to its intro- 
duction and growth which still obtain 
in some places are the teacher's dif- 
fidence, misunderstanding of child 
art, and distrust of its alleged benefits. 
Let us try to get a clear understand- 
ing of child art and particularly how 
a program of art can successfully 
function in our Lutheran schools. 

School art enlists child art, which 
involves, on the elementary level, 
many types of art, major and minor. 
Seven or eight centuries ago art was 
identified with architecture and sculp- 
ture. It was not until the Renaissance 
that painting, too, was promoted to 
that distinction. Later, in the nine- 
teenth century, painting gained su- 
premacy over architecture and sculp- 
ture, and the unqualified term “artist” 
was generally meant to denote a 
painter. In the twentieth century 
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nearly anyone who had acquired un- 
usual skill in any occupation from 
carpenter to hairdresser was called 
an “artist.” But serious critics and 
authors make a distinction between 
the fine, or major, arts and the minor, 
or industrial, arts. The fine arts are 
usually divided into the visual arts: 
painting, sculpture, and architecture; 
and the time arts: music, drama, and 
literature. The minor arts have to do 
with constructing ornamental and 
useful articles. School art is con- 
cerned with all of the arts, but on 
the elementary level. 

Child art is genuine art. Anything 
produced by man attains to the dis- 
tinction of real artistic quality when 
it is a personal interpretation emo- 
tionally expressed in an appropriate 
medium and evokes a deeply gra- 
tifying emotional response in the 
observer. Child art meets this quali- 
fication when it is original and spon- 
taneous, but it adheres to a standard 
very much different from that of 
adult art. Adult art must be learned. 
Child art is innate. Children are born 
with the inherent tendency and abil- 
ity to create a whole vocabulary of 
expressive symbols by means of which 
they communicate to any willing eye 
their emotional experiences. Although 
this begins in the early years with 
indecipherable scribbling, by the time 
they are four or five years old their 
scribbles have acquired more or less 
distinct spaces and shapes. These 
they identify with known forms. 
Through much repetition and refine- 
ment these shapes gradually assume 
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a fixed character, and they are from 
then on added to the accumulated 
stock of symbols, or schema. This 
growth is an individual development 
and, if unhindered, occurs in the life 
of every normal child. What is most 
remarkable about it is that the sym- 
bols for comparable things: human 
beings, plants, animals, or objects, are 
quite similar, or almost alike, in all 
children of all nations, the world over. 

School art takes cognizance of the 
needs of the child. Children remain 
in the symbolic stage, if adults do not 
interfere, until they are about nine 
years old. Psychologists and child 
study experts discovered fifty years 
ago (and their conclusions have been 
verified ever since) that children from 
five to nine years of age like to work 
with color rather than with black and 
white; that their favorite subjects are 
living things, like people and animals, 
especially those connected with their 
own homes; that they want to use 
their pictures as a means of telling 
a story, and that these are generally 
narrative in style, that is, they contain 
a number of episodes in the same 
arrangement; that they choose to 
draw from memory (their schema) 
rather than from seen objects; and 
that they are not interested in deco- 
rative drawings, or design. Children 
from nine to fourteen years undergo 
tremendous physical, mental, and 
emotional changes. They now make 
comparisons between their own and 
other children’s drawings and_be- 
tween their symbols, or representa- 
tions, and the actual appearance of 
the objects. Hence they become will- 
ing to undertake practice for im- 
proving their skill in drawing more 
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naturalistically; they transfer their 
main interest from the particulars and 
details to the general and typical 
form as a whole; and they become 
interested in decoration and design 
as well as in nature and art. 

Granted that a child’s art inclina- 
tions and practices are an integral 
part of his total personality, how can 
we in the Lutheran school do justice 
to this.God-given tendency and de- 
velop and train the whole person? 
In times past teachers relegated the 
“drawing lesson” to the most expend- 
able period —the last half hour on 
Friday. Then, if geography, spelling, 
or singing took longer than usual, it 
did not matter. The extra minutes 
could always be subtracted from the 
drawing period. Or when at times 
special church programs had to be 
rehearsed, there were always those 
convenient thirty minutes on Friday 
afternoon. 

No longer do we teach drawing as 
such. School art today affords chil- 
dren opportunities to become ac- 
quainted with a large variety of 
media and techniques: color exper- 
iments, cutting and pasting, illustrat- 
ing, painting, block printing, stencil- 
ing, drawing, designing, lettering, and 
a host of crafts. It offers experiences 
which familiarize them with the basic 
elements of art quality. It lays the 
groundwork for acquiring discriminat- 
ing judgment and taste, so that art 
quality is recognized and enjoyed 
wherever it exists in nature, in the 
fine arts, and in industry, and so that 
it may be demanded wherever it does 
not exist, whether in the home, the 
school, the church, or the community. 

How can we squeeze such a pro- 
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gram into our crowded curriculum? 
Before attempting an answer, let us 
keep in mind that normally children, 
particularly the younger pupils, like 
art work and, by and large, need little 
or no help from the teacher. As far 
as special art periods are concerned, 
we need little more time for them 
now than our schools had generations 
ago for drawing, when, besides all 
other conventional subjects, they also 
taught German. Setting aside from 
sixty to ninety minutes a week, pref- 
erably divided into two _ periods, 
should suffice for the special art pe- 
riods. These are ordinarily reserved 
for the externals of art. In the pri- 
mary grades they afford time for ex- 
perimenting with new art media, 
learning to handle new tools, and for 
acquiring unfamiliar techniques, like 
cutting, pasting, and modeling with 
clay. In higher grades these special 
periods may be utilized for discover- 
ing new color effects, for practicing 
the representation of forms needed in 
a pending or current project, for at- 
taining lettering skill, and for studying 
directions and learning the technical 
processes of certain crafts. As was 
said before, it is important to have 
a definite time set aside for such art 
lessons. But where a well-rounded 
program of school art has been in full 
swing and no pressing necessity for 
the above-mentioned externals exists 
at the time scheduled for the special 
period, there naturally any art activ- 
ities which are in progress may be 
continued in these periods. 

School art’s most significant use de- 
rives from integration. Since art is the 
individual interpretation of an expe- 
rience expressed emotionally through 
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an appropriate medium, it is, there- 
fore, another language. Like spoken 
or written words, it can indicate a 
child’s understanding and interest in 
any school subject. Subjects most 
often combined with art are the social 
sciences, reading, and health. For 
Lutheran schools religion, of course, 
tops the list. As for the types of art 
which are correlated, the whole gamut 
of processes may be called into serv- 
ice: illustrations, posters, murals, table 
projects, dioramas, and crafts. Just 
when and how art work can be suc- 
cessfully combined with other school 
subjects may seem puzzling, if not 
impossible, to some teachers. In order 
to clarify the matter, let us mentally 
observe the inception, execution, and 
culmination of an art project in re- 
ligion, as organized first in the pri- 
mary grades, then in the upper and 
middle grades. It should be under- 
stood, however, that the teacher in- 
volved accepts child art as something 
genuinely artistic and visibly enjoys it; 
that he has the aptitude to inspire his 
pupils to make vicarious experiences 
as rich and stimulating to them as 
real-life personal experiences (how 
else could emotional expressions be 
evoked?); and to maintain perfect 
control of the class or any part of it, 
no matter what the circumstances 
may be. 

Let us assume that the religion 
lesson combined with art activities is 
the Bible story of the Children of 
Israel’s crossing the Red Sea. The 
teacher has told the story dramati- 
cally; permitted and answered ques- 
tions; shown pictures, slides, or moy- 
ies; let the children discuss the various 
episodes of the event; and elicited 
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responses in terms of comparable ex- 
periences affecting their own five 
senses. With little or no prompting 
the children evince an increasing de- 
sire to express in pictorial form what 
to them is the most fascinating epi- 
sode. In the primary grades probably 
the majority will choose to do an 
illustration on paper, at least twelve 
by eighteen inches, in crayon or paint. 
But on the art table the teacher has 
displayed in plain view, besides these 
materials, also some cardboard, col- 
ored paper, sponge rubber, bits of 
colored cloth, clay, and perhaps other 
things. Some of the little ones may 
choose to model in clay: mothers car- 
rying bundles, tired children, soldiers, 
or horses. Others, with an eye on the 
colored paper, may prefer to construct 
pyramids or palm trees. The enthu- 
siasm is contagious, and everyone will 
be promised something he likes to do. 
The class divides itself into several 
groups according to the activity 
chosen, and the teacher appoints a 
leader for each. The group doing 
illustrations needs no help. Primary 
grades are in the symbolic stage and 
are quite confident and self-sufficient 
in their renderings. The other groups 
may need some technical directions 
and some pointers on the proper han- 
dling and care of materials. Actual 
work on their chosen activity begins 
then and there — say the last ten or 
fifteen minutes of the lesson period. 
The next day part of the religion 
period, or all of it, is again utilized 
for that purpose. But there are addi- 
tional times for resuming or finishing 
such work. It is rather easy to find 
time when one is genuinely enthu- 
siastic. You will have pupils who will 
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beg to be allowed to work on the 
project during free time or after 
school hours. Others will voluntarily 
do much of the work at home. 

In the middle or upper grades, too, 
stimulation of the pupils must be 
vigorous and inspiring. The teacher 
will do well to guide the class into 
initiating appropriate art projects 
emanating from their emotional re- 
actions to the unit and reflecting their 
understanding and appreciation of it. 
But the types of activities will be 
more diversified and exacting. Fewer 
pupils will want to make individual 
illustrations. Instead, some will sug- 
gest murals, constructions of Egyptian 
temples or homes of the Israelites. 
Some upper grade pupils may wish to 
do reliefs of the terrain (for which 
a mixture of flour and salt is good) 
or clay models of Moses, Aaron, Pha- 
raoh, or the Sphinx. A few might 
even suggest to make costumes of the 
period for a dramatization. Finally, 
one or two may choose to prepare 
posters to advertise a public showing 
of the completed project to visitors, 
to other classes, or to a P.T.L. 
meeting. 

(The foregoing is a brief sketch of 
a full-blown project correlating art 
with religion and calling for the par- 
ticipation of the whole class. But it 
may be expedient at times to have 
only a few pupils or groups, instead 
of the entire class, occupy themselves 
with art work expressive of the sub- 
ject at hand. This could conceivably 
be carried on during the lesson period 
when the subject is secular. ) 

Art work done by the children 
should be utilized in one way or an- 
other. Things prepared for an inte- 
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grated project, of course, already have 
been assigned for an ultimate purpose. 
But other products, too, like individ- 
ual illustrations of field trips, science 
diagrams, historical representations, 
carving, modeling, printing, should be 
displayed for short periods of time, 
perhaps for a week. Selections for 
this must be planned so that each 
child in the room sees his work ex- 
hibited at one time or another. Be- 
fore the specimens are removed from 
the display space, a short, teacher- 
led, children-conducted evaluation of 
them will nicely summarize the es- 
thetic and fact-learning experiences 
that were connected with the work 
and help to develop another integral 
factor of the art program — appre- 
ciation. 

Now let us point out some requi- 
sites and some helps for a successful 
and fruitful program of this kind. 
A teacher must have the love and 
respect of the children and be able 
to maintain his authority under all 
circumstances. Even while different 
activities are going on and various 
groups of pupils are moving about 
and working co-operatively, convers- 
ing must be held down to a whisper 
and walking to quiet tiptoeing. These 
are requisites. The appointed leaders 
of the groups can be very helpful. 
It would also greatly facilitate matters 
if the desks were movable and if 
a folding screen or two were available 
for partially isolating one or more 
groups. An extra sideroom, running 
water, and lots of roomy storage space 
are certainly also great advantages. 
But all of these things are not in- 
dispensable to the resourceful teacher; 
and having demonstrated his knack 
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of cleverly overcoming handicaps, he 
will not long have to wait for better 
facilities. 

The best art teacher is not a special 
teacher of art. There was a time 
when art in the elementary school 
was considered a special subject to be 
taught by a specialist. Art was often 
departmentalized, especially in the 
larger, four-to-eight-room schools, and 
one member of the faculty became 
the art teacher for all classes. Hoover 
and others point out that this system is 
rapidly losing favor.* The most effec- 
tive type of art program is one in 
which the regular grade teacher is 
responsible for carrying on art activ- 
ities in his classroom. He knows best 
what types of art work will be most 
meaningful to his pupils and at what 
particular time to do them. It is true 
that some teachers feel very incom- 
petent, but it is not necessary to have 
exceptional talents in art. What you 
need more is confidence in the efficacy 
of child art and an obligatory sense 
of permitting children to exercise 
their natural tendency and right to 
creative expression. This awareness 
of the psychological need of children 
for graphic and manual expression 
plus the aptitude for inspiring them 
and eliciting responses in the lan- 
guage of creative art constitute the 
best equipment of an art teacher. No 
doubt, some of us will have to revise 
our attitude toward child art, and this 
may presuppose a change in the con- 
cept of art in general. We must learn 


* In “‘Why’ an Art Program in the 
Elementary School” by F. Louis Hoover, 
Head of Dept. of Art, Illinois State Normal 
University, publ. in Teacher Education, 
Bulletin for September, 1953. 
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to recognize in children’s crude ex- 
pressions a valid form of art — not 
silly distortions emerging from feeble 
minds. We must find the courage to 
commend these tots for even unin- 
telligible and gaudy pictures, so as to 
encourage them to continue their 
creative efforts. When they have out- 
grown the symbolic stage, we must 
help them over the impending crucial 
period of self-criticism and guide 
them to more satisfying expressions 
without losing the creative spirit. 

A well-rounded school art program 
may result in new realizations. Such 
a program in school art may help the 
child develop a better balanced per- 
sonality. Since it takes into account 
the whole person and provides an 
additional outlet for emotional expres- 
sions, he will be a happier and, per- 
haps, a healthier being. The school 
and the teacher will benefit, because 
through art all other subjects in school 


will be more interesting to children 
and will therefore be more readily 
understood and retained. The church 
will gain by training a membership 
which desires and demands artistic 
interiors and exteriors on the church 
property. Maybe then someday the 
dearth of Lutheran artists will end, 
and we shall have architects, artists, 
and sculptors in the Lutheran laity on 
whom we can call when a building or 
a decorating project is planned for the 
local church or for Synod. All of this 
naturally tends to make the ordinary 
person art conscious in his own per- 
sonal appearance and in his imme- 
diate surroundings. Such people have 
ever been a credit to the community, 
for they are living examples of our 
definition of art as a personal inter- 
pretation of something expressed in 
an appropriate medium and evoking 
a gratifying emotional response in the 
observer. 


FITLY SPOKEN 


— Teachers should expose their own tastes but not impose them. 


— Students must have strings on which to put beads of learning. 


— If some people would be a little more careful about where they step, 
those who follow them wouldn’t stumble so much. 


— Do not read too fast or too much. Butterflies cover more ground, but 
bees gather more honey. Imitate the bees. — Dwicur L. Moopy on Bible 


reading. 


— Each class preaches the importance of those virtues it need not exercise. 
The rich harp on the value of thrift, the idle grow eloquent over the dignity of 


labor. — Oscar WILDE. 


— It was in making education not only common to all, but in some sense 
compulsory on all, that the destiny of the free republics of America was prac- 
tically settled. — James RussELL LOWELL. 


— It is a true proverb that if you live with a lame man you will learn to 


halt. — PLurarcu. 


— Application is the price to be paid for acquisition. To have the harvest 


we must sow the seed. — BAmEy. 


— Broad-mindedness is just high-mindedness which has been run over and 


flattened by experience. 


Amphibians in the Classroom 


Joun W. Kiorz 


Amphibians get their name from 
the fact that they spend part of their 
lives in the water and part of their 
lives on land. While living in the 
water, they have gills. While living 
on land, they usually breathe by 
means of lungs. Some of them keep 
their gills as long as they live, but 
most of them have only lungs as 
adults. Some never enter the water 
voluntarily; others never leave it. 

The most familiar amphibians are 
frogs and toads. These do not have 
tails. Salamanders have tails. They 
are sometimes confused with lizards, 
which are reptiles and not amphi- 
bians. Reptiles have scaly skins, claws 
on their toes, and a number of them 
have external ears. The skin of sala- 
manders is naked and usually moist. 
Their toes never have claws, and 
there is no external indication of 
an ear. 

Grass frogs may be kept in a wood- 
land or semiaquatic terrarium. An 
aquarium tank or a specially built ter- 
rarium may be used. Often an aqua- 
rium tank which leaks and cannot be 
repaired may be used. A woodland 
terrarium should have a foundation 
layer of one part sand, three parts 
humus, and one part coarse gravel. 
These should be thoroughly mixed. 
Mosses, ferns, and a few seed plants 
may be added. A small sunken dish 
with water in it should be added for 
the frogs. The top of the dish should 
be flush with the soil. 

The semiaquatic terrarium should 
provide a swamplike habitat at one 
end and a woodland habitat at the 


other. The swamplike part should 
contain a pool of water two inches or 
so deep. The soil line of the wood- 
land part should be a few inches 
above the water level. It can be built 
up with stones and sticks. The wood- 
land part should be planted with 
mosses and ferns. Regular aquarium 
plants, such as Elodea, should be used 
in the water. 

Frogs should be fed living insects, 
such as mealworms, cockroaches, 
small grasshoppers, flies, caterpillars, 
and the like. They can sometimes be 
trained to accept beef liver or lean 
beef if it is moved before them on 
a thread or broomstraw. Do not tie 
a knot on the end of the thread. The 
frog must be able to pull the meat off 
the thread without any difficulty. 

Bullfrogs require a semiaquatic ter- 
rarium. They may be fed earthworms, 
mealworms, or flies. They, too, may 
be trained to accept lean beef, beef 
liver, and even canned shrimp from 
a thread or broomstraw. 

Tree frogs require a woodland ter- 
rarium. They, too, prefer living food 
but may be trained to accept meat 
from a thread or even from a tooth- 
pick. 

In all cases the terrarium should be 
covered so that the frogs do not jump 
out when no one is in the classroom. 

Frog eggs may also be collected 
and brought into the classroom. Pu- 
pils are usually very much interested 
in watching their development. Grass- 
frog eggs are found in ponds and 
ditches early in the spring. They 
should be brought into the classroom 
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in pails, jars, or cans filled with the 
pond. water in which they are found. 
In the classroom they may be put into 
a balanced aquarium. If it contains 
fish or aquatic insect larvae, these 
should be taken out because they will 
prey on the tadpoles when they hatch. 

The most important caution to be 
observed is not to crowd the eggs. 
They, and the tadpoles which hatch 
from them, are developing rapidly 
and need large quantities of oxygen. 
If too many are put into an aquarium, 
there will not be enough oxygen for 
them, and they will die. No more 
than 25 eggs should be put into the 
average-sized aquarium. If there are 
more eggs and these are to be re- 
tained, they may be kept in large 
dishpans, provided they are artificially 
aerated. This is easily accomplished 
either by repeatedly dipping a cup of 
water out of the dishpan and pouring 
it back in or by blowing into the dish- 
pan through a straw. To insure 
proper aeration, either of these proc- 
esses should be carried on twice each 
day. One hundred dips or blowing 
your breath 25 times should suffice 
each time. 

The rate of development of the 
eggs will depend on the temperature 
of the water. A temperature between 
50° and 60° F. is usually most satis- 
factory. At this temperature the tad- 
poles will hatch in about five days. If 
the temperature is kept between 70° 
and 75° F., the tadpoles will hatch in 
about two days. Temperatures higher 
than 78° are likely to kill the tadpoles. 
As the eggs develop, they will turn 
dark all over. Eggs that are white 
have either died or have not been 
fertilized. They should be carefully 
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removed, Otherwise they are likely 
to decay and pollute the water. 

When they first hatch, the tadpoles 
will need no special food, since they 
rely largely on fat stored in their tails. 
At this stage they even lack a mouth 
and have only sucking disks by which 
they cling to objects in the aquarium. 
Later, however, they will need food. 
So that this need may be met, 
the aquarium should contain aquatic 
plants and sufficient algae. In addi- 
tion, dead leaves, which may be col- 
lected from a pond, should be avail- 
able on the bottom. The tadpoles will 
eat some artificial fish food, but it is 
essential that they have access to 
sufficient algae. Later, finely chopped 
lean meat, cornmeal, cooked oatmeal, 
and cooked spinach may be added to 
the aquarium. 

Metamorphosis usually occurs dur- 
ing the first summer. After they have 
turned into frogs, they should be re- 
moved from the aquarium and kept 
in a woodland terrarium. 

Toads may also be kept in a ter- 
rarium. These are very interesting 
animals, and children should be told 
how beneficial they are to the farmer 
or gardener. They do not cause warts. 
However, many of them have poi- 
sonous glands in their skin, which 
presumably protect them against 
predators. 

Toads can be kept successfully in 
the classroom provided they are not 
too large. Small to medium-sized ones 
do best. One of the reasons for this 
is that toads like to burrow in their 
soil, and a large one can very quickly 
wreck a carefully constructed ter- 
rarium. If a group of rocks is added 
to the terrarium under which the 
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toads may hide, they are not so likely 
to burrow. A shallow drinking pan 
should also be provided. 

Toads should not be handled. For 
one thing, frequent handling is likely 
to kill them. Moreover, the poison on 
their skins, while not harmful to the 
hands, tastes bitter; and if a large 
quantity were ingested through lick- 
ing the hand after handling the toad, 
it might cause some nausea. 

Toads should be fed cockroaches, 
caterpillars, mealworms, flies, ants, 
and young spiders at first. Later they 
will eat earthworms or even lean beef 
from a toothpick held in front of 
them. You do not have to be afraid 
of overfeeding them, because they 
will not eat if not hungry. 

Toads are likely to be inactive un- 
less they are kept warm. If the tem- 
perature is below 70° F., they are 
likely to burrow in the bottom of the 
terrarium and may not be seen for 
a long time. An electric light bulb 
may supply enough heat to keep them 
active, or an infrared heat lamp may 
be used. 

Toad eggs, which are usually found 
in May, may also be brought into the 
classroom. They should be treated in 
the same way as frog eggs. 

One salamander that can be kept 
successfully in a terrarium is the com- 
mon red-spotted newt. This animal 
spends its larval period in the water, 
then comes onto the land for an 
intermediate period during which it 
is known as an eft, and then returns 
to the water for its adult period dur- 
ing which it lays its eggs. Both the 
intermediate and adult stages can be 
kept in the classroom. The red, land- 
dwelling eft can be kept in a wood- 
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land terrarium, to which it will lend 
a great deal of color. It feeds upon 
small insects, young spiders, small 
ants, and other small living food. 
Small pieces of lean beef and calf 
liver can be given with a forceps. 
Care should be taken not to put a 
newt into a terrarium with a toad: 
the poison from the toad skin is quite 
harmful to the newt. 

As an adult, the newt will live in 
an aquarium. In this stage it is olive 
green in color with red spots. The 
aquarium should be heavily planted 
so that there are mats in some places 
on the surface of the water, onto 
which the newts can crawl at will. 
The animal should be fed by remov- 
ing it from the tank and putting it 
into a finger bowl of tepid water into 
which small particles of lean beef or 
liver have been placed. It should be 
left in the finger bowl until it has 
eaten all that it wants. Then it should 
be washed off and returned to the 
aquarium. Usually one feeding a 
week is sufficient. 

It is possible to feed the newt in 
the aquarium proper provided it eats 
all the food provided. Food that is 
not eaten will decay and is likely to 
foul the aquarium. The tiger sala- 
mander, the spotted salamander, and 
the marbled salamander may also be 
kept in the classroom in a woodland 
or semiaquatic terrarium. They like 
to burrow in the ground to hide. 
However, if hiding places are pro- 
vided by adding sticks and stones to 
the terrarium, they may be content to 
use these rather than burrow. They 
feed on mealworms and small insects 
but can be trained to accept ham- 
burger. 


Find One Teacher 


THEO, G. STELZER 


A year ago, out here in the Mid- 
west, we started a search for poten- 
tial teachers. Faculty members, stu- 
dents, pastors, and teachers were 
asked to name persons who had re- 
ceived college training or had at one 
time been teaching and might be will- 
ing to teach in our schools. The chief 
criterion was a consecrated personal- 
ity, willing to serve the Lord. Within 
a remarkably short time the public 
relations office of our Seward Con- 
cordia had contacted eighty-seven 
persons so recommended. By the end 
of April thirty-four of these eighty- 
seven had been definitely placed in 
schools. This phenomenon of group 
interaction, now barely a year old, 
prompts us to further action. 


LuTHERAN EDUCATION reaches well 
over 2,000 people. Let us assume that 
1,000 read these lines. Let us further 
suppose that 500 of these will be suc- 
cessful in carrying out the proposal 
here made. That would, with one 
swoop, meet one of the most crying 
needs our church has encountered in 
its history. 

In a meeting of presidents and 
deans of colleges, placement directors, 
superintendents, and other synodical 
officials, last December, it was clearly 
pointed out that we need 600 teach- 
ers. We need not enter into the 
supporting statistics at this time. We 
can assume that our officials base 
their judgment on facts. Six hundred 
teachers would help alleviate a real 
need, What can we do about it? May 
we stir your imagination? 


We need, first of all, your unwaver- 
ing faith that you can help. With this 
confidence your imagination will be 
awakened. You will think of persons 
who would qualify as teachers now or 
with a reasonable refresher seminar 
in our summer schools. Such persons 
are about us. Persons who have had 
training in education, in liberal arts, 
in music, or who have once taught on 
a limited certificate are wonderful 
prospects for this present emergency. 
Furthermore, this is the month of 
renewal of contracts. Some of our 
Lutherans have been wanting to enter 
our Lutheran schools because of the 
growing insight into the sound philos- 
ophy of education which includes re- 
ligious training. Our findings of a 
year ago indicated that a goodly num- 
ber of trained teachers are so inclined. 
An earnest contact at this time may 
well be the turning point in the life 
purpose of a consecrated lay teacher. 
But what of their status? 

Synod has clear procedures of en- 
listing such personnel into the ranks 
of our profession. There are two ways 
to obtain a Lutheran teacher status: 
(1) meeting the requirements for the 
Lutheran Teachers Diploma, with at 
least thirty college hours in residence; 
(2) the colloquy. For the latter there 
are various avenues of preliminary 
preparation: college courses, corre- 
spondence courses, summer courses, 
seminars, and private study. We need 
not fear an avalanche of inferior influx 
to the profession. We have every 
reason, in this respect, to be thankful 
for our high professional standards. 
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Procedure. To accomplish the end 
suggested, the reader will send the 
recommended name to the public re- 
lations office of one of the synodical 
teachers colleges, River Forest or 
Seward. Any added encouragement 
given to the person named may be 
helpful, though not absolutely neces- 
sary. The great service consists in 
ferreting out the most plausible can- 
didates. The public relations officers 
are trained to carry on from there. 
Your card or letter will be appre- 
ciated. 

Abilities wanted. Above all, the 
church needs consecrated,  well- 
trained men and women who love 
to teach children and have shown in 
Sunday school or elsewhere that they 
have ability to teach, to inspire, to 
lead. Fine emotional control and tact 
are highly desirable. Knowledge of 
God’s Word should be outstanding. 
If musical abilities are included, the 
church will be the richer for it. A gen- 
eral college education will simplify 
certification requirements. And why 
should it be incredible that such a one 
would devote his life to Lutheran 
education? 

Find one teacher is a challenge 
which will ring in our ears each year 
as time moves on. Not only do we 
need 600 teachers now. We shall 
need 600 teachers every year as far 
as we can see, perhaps more in the 
future. Therefore it is necessary also 
to think of filling our high schools and 
colleges with students who on the day 
of their enrollment purpose to be- 
come Lutheran teachers. In this re- 
spect, too, we need the full co-opera- 
tion of all who read this plea. The 
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abilities suggested as desirable in 
adult prospects may well apply to 
young boys and girls to be enrolled 
as future teachers. The consecration, 
the academic and musical abilities, 
the qualification for leadership, and 
the wholehearted devotion to Lu- 
theran education are and will be 
cherished diadems in our present and 
future student bodies. Find one stu- 
dent like this, one who will be a 
future teacher, and the aggregate 
results will be surprising. 

The teacher-musician is still a ne- 
cessity in The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod. To locate a teacher- 
musician would appear to be a double 
find. While it seems to be an ac- 
cepted fact that not all teachers need 
to be church musicians, there is great 
need for many who can serve in this 
dual capacity. Therefore, to find a 
musically gifted student or teacher 
and to enlist him in the services of the 
church is to render a service, indeed. 
The appeal to find musically capable 
students should be heeded. There is 
no other person so close to the source 
of supply and so eminently qualified 
to find talented musicians as the 
teacher in the Lutheran school. The 
ability to sing or play back a melody, 
long accepted as a true test of musi- 
cianship or musicality, can be easily 
detected in the classroom. Together 
with this ability, the personality and 
general scholarship can be observed. 
In addition to the ever-increasing 
competence and efficient functioning 
of our public relations offices, we still 
need and cherish the co-operation and 
sound judgment of all teachers and 
pastors. Will you find one teacher 
now? 


The Role of Community Resources in Attaining 
Educational Objectives 


FRED TRINKLEIN 


Pupils of a century ago learned the 
problems of social living in the close 
relationships of their families and rel- 
atively small communities; the pupils 
of today must depend largely on the 
schools for this training. 

It is the basic thesis of this article 
that one of the best tools the school 
can employ toward providing a real- 
istic education is to make systematic 
use of the community in its program. 

This thesis is neither new nor is it 
revolutionary. Its beginnings reach 
back to 1865, when Edward Sheldon, 
a teacher in Oswego, N. Y., returned 
from a Toronto exposition loaded 
down with miscellaneous charts, 
books, balls, cards, silkworms, co- 
coons, glassware, etc., for use in his 
classes.+ 

The need for community contacts 
in today’s schools is eloquently em- 
phasized by the American Council 
on Education: 

The circumstances of our times make 
it imperative that the school should offer 
children more than book learning in the 
classrooms. It must, indeed, make use of 
all the community’s resources for pro- 
viding children with direct and valuable 
contacts with environmental reality. Ex- 
perimentation along this line has already 
begun in schools at every level but it 
needs to be extended with great rapidity. 
Every community offers many oppor- 
tunities to the schools for such experi- 
mentation. These should be vigorously 
uncovered and the school should take 


1 Edward G. Olsen, School and Com- 
munity (New York: Prentice Hall, 1945), 
p. Vii. 


the initiative in persuading the com- 
munity to make them available.” 

To meet this need successfully, it is 
necessary to understand the two pos- 
tulates on which it rests: (1) modern 
educational objectives demand a 
knowledge of the school community, 
and (2) community resources provide 
a method of instruction which is vital 
to the learning process. 


COMMUNITY RESOURCES 
AND THE NEEDS OF PUPILS 

The most exhaustive recent treat- 
ment of the objectives of secondary 
education is that of the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards, 
which formally began its work in 
1933. References to the use of the 
community in the school’s program 
are numerous in the Evaluative Cri- 
teria.2 The selection on the Pupil 
Population and School Community is 
an exhaustive analysis of the school’s 
environment, containing a list of com- 
munity agencies affecting education. 
The Guiding Principles of this section 
are quite pertinent: 

The school exists primarily for the 
benefit of the boys and girls of the com- 
munity which it serves. The types of 
people, their vocations and _ interests, 
their tendencies and prejudices, their 
abilities, their racial characteristics, their 


hopes and prospects regarding the fu- 
ture, their customs and habits, the simi- 


2 Quoted, ibid., p. iv. 
3 Cooperative Study of Secondary-School 
Standards, Evaluative Criteria, 1950 edition 


(Washington, D.C.: The Cooperative 
Study). 
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larities and differences of groups within 

the community, are different from those 

of other communities. The school should 
know the distinctive characteristics and 
needs of the people and groups of people 
of the school community, particularly 
those of the children. . . . The school 
should therefore adapt its general philos- 
ophy and specific purposes to its own 
community and to the larger communi- 
ties of which it is a part.4 

In discussing Educational Needs of 

Youth, the Criteria list the following 

needs in which the community plays 

an active part: 

They need to learn to live with other 
human beings. . 

They need to feel a sense of responsibil- 
ity for health and sanitation in the 
home, school, and community... . 

They need to learn to live in their nat- 
ural and scientific environment. .. . 

They need guidance in making their 
educational, vocational, and social 
choices. . . 

They need to prepare for work, educa- 
tion, or both... . 

They need to visit and observe work 
under many conditions. . 

They need to learn to use their leisure 
well. . 

They need to be conscious of the aes- 
thetic aspects of their school and 
community.® 
The Program of Studies is then de- 

veloped in the Criteria according to 
these needs of youth. The Guiding 
Principles state: “The content of the 
Program should be planned and de- 
veloped by the staff, utilizing, when- 
ever possible, contributions which 
may be derived from the personal 
and material resources of the com- 
munity.” ® 

4 Tbid., p. 20. 

5 Ibid., pp. 37—44. 

6 Ibid., p. 49. 


The checklists for the various 
course areas follow the same general 
pattern, each one replete with em- 
phasis on the community. For ex- 
ample, the Guiding Principles for 
Science state: “Pupils... participate 
in field activities providing oppor- 
tunity to study and apply scientific 
principles outside the classroom.” 7 

In addition, the checklist for Science 
lists these criteria: 


All members of the science staff are 
familiar with resources of commu- 


Dityss: 5% 
Scientific resources of the community 
and environment are used... . 


Field trips are conducted... . 

The classroom instructional activities are 
integrated, whenever desirable, with 
extra-class science activities.§ 

Under Guidance Services, it is em- 
phasized that the objectives of guid- 
ance “should be achieved through 
cooperative relationships among the 
home, school, and community; . . . 
through coordination of the work of 
the school and community agencies.” ® 


A school which includes in its pro- 
gram the community contacts listed 
by the Criteria has, in recent years, 
been called a “community school.” 
Olsen compares the aspects of the 
community school with the principles 
of successful teaching. His conclusion 
is as direct as this: today’s educational 
objectives identify community-mind- 
edness as a vital need of the pupil, 
and this need can be adequately met 
only by using the community as a 
learning device. 


7 Ibid., p. 177. 
8 Ibid., pp. 177—181. 
9 Ibid., p. 221. 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCES AND 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING 


The learning process is basic to ed- 
ucation on any level, and few proc- 
esses have been more thoroughly 
studied. There has resulted a great 
diversity of opinion, each with its own 
“school of thought.” These “schools” 
have waxed and waned in popularity. 

Much as psychologies of learning 
may differ, however, there is agree- 
ment in this respect: learning is more 
effective and retention more perma- 
nent when meaningful material is 
taught with the extensive use of 
sensory aids. Beginning with Ebbing- 
haus’ classical proof that meaningful 
words are retained longer than non- 
sense syllables, a long array of studies, 
especially those of Freeman and 
Weber, has corroborated the impor- 
tance of meaningful teaching and the 
value of audio-visual materials. 

Verbal teaching, unrelated to in- 
terests and unaccompanied by other 
aids, is often a meaningless abstrac- 
tion and is, at best, a poor help to 
retention. In striking contrast, direct 
experiences in meaningful situations 
are easily retained. 

On the road to successful teaching 
lies a body of audio-visual teaching 
techniques which the school must 
utilize. Dale 1° has termed these “The 
Cone of Experience” and lists them 
in the order of increasing abstraction 
as follows: 

Direct, purposeful experiences 
Contrived experiences 
Dramatic participation 
Demonstrations 


10 Edgar Dale, Audio-Visual Methods in 
Teaching (New York: Dryden Press, 1946), 
p. 89. 
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Field Trips 

Exhibits 

Motion Pictures 

Radio, recordings, still pictures 
Visual symbols 

Verbal symbols 

Another factor in the learning proc- 
ess must be emphasized, e.g., the 
importance of interest. Dewey made 
this factor one of the foundation 
stones of his Progressive schools. 
And there is no denying the fact that 
modern commercial entertainment has 
been far quicker to capitalize on the 
interests of pupils than have the 
schools. 

More than that, the movies, the 
radio, and television have shown the 
schools what modern pupil interests 
are. Some of them may not be de- 
sirable, but, if so, the schools ought 
all the more to feel the responsibility 
to take the cue which has been 
given them for the improvement of 
teaching. 

Interest cannot be taken as an 
isolated factor, however. It is not 
something which can be used or ig- 
nored at will in education without 
affecting the rest of the process. It is 
rather the door by which the goal 
must be approached. The goal, as has 
already been pointed out, is meaning- 
ful experience in educational activities 
which will satisfy the pupil's needs. 
So if these experiences cannot at the 
same time be made interesting to the 
pupil, the goal will probably not be 
reached at all. 

The conclusion is again almost self- 
evident: the problems of greatest in- 
terest to learners from cradle to grave 
are those of his environment. Fur- 
thermore, it is not difficult to show the . 
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learner that a study of his environ- 
ment—his community—is also among 
the most meaningful of his learning 
experiences. And the community is 
the most readily accessible storehouse 
of the sensory aids so important to 
retention. 

Community resources, then, are the 
most logical answer to three great 
requisites of the learning process: 
meaning, interest, and sensory appeal. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR 
LUTHERAN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

“We have inherited from the Refor- 
mation an educational system which 
has no relevance to the immediate 
social tasks of our generation!” 11 This 
sharp accusation from Hogben’s Re- 
treat from Reason lays the blame for 
the evils of modern education at the 
doorstep of the Reformation. Whether 
it belongs there or not, Lutheran edu- 
cators should try to find out why a 
philosopher of Hogben’s stature comes 
to such a conclusion. 

The indictment speaks of a lack of 
training in social tasks. If Hogben is 
right in this criticism, and if he is 
right in tracing modern education to 
the Reformation (and most educators 
believe that he is), then the situation 
ought to be worst in the Lutheran 
schools, which stem quite directly 
from the Reformation. If so, the pur- 
poses of the Reformation, and espe- 
cially the educational precepts of 
Luther, have certainly miscued, and 
it is time for a re-evaluation. 

Many Lutheran educators believe 
that there has been such a miscuing. 
Huegli writes: 


11 Quoted in Haan, Role of the Commu- 
nity School, Preface. 
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Our church has preserved its spiritual 
treasures until the present time. The 
great doctrines of grace and the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit are still pro- 
claimed in all their comfort. But some- 
where we have lost sight of the social 
and political application of these doc- 
trines. Somehow we have failed to let 
our light shine before men. While we 
have rendered unto God the things that 
are God’s, we have not always nor effec- 
tively rendered unto Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s.12 


The lack of social training — of 
community contacts, if you will — 
is, therefore, a recognized shortcom- 
ing in Lutheran circles. That is a big 
step toward the solution. The reasons 
for the shortcoming, however, have 
been variously attributed. Some be- 
lieve that it is a result of an over- 
emphasis on traditionalism in the 
Lutheran schools. Meyer is one of 
these. He says: 

We can make the mistake —has it 
been made already? — of clinging to tra- 
ditionalism without recognizing the im- 
plications and meanings of modern 
thought. We can—has it been done 
already? — condemn Deweyism, progres- 
sive education, pragmatism, simply be- 
cause we fail to test all things and hold 
fast to that which is good. It seems to 
me to be recognizable that Lutheran 
secondary and higher education has 
clung unduly to old forms.1% 


Others are kinder and look for the 
answer in the struggle for existence 
during the early history of the Lu- 
theran schools and churches in this 


12 Albert G. Huegli, “The Christian’s 
Responsibility to His Community,” Conven- 
tion Essays (River Forest, Ill: Lutheran 
Education Association, 1946), p. 17. 

13 Carl S. Meyer, “The Harvard Report 
and Some of Its Implications for Lutheran 
Secondary and Higher Education,” Lutheran 
School Journal, LXXXII (Nov. 1946), 111. 
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country. Because of lack of personnel 
the church’s primary concern in this 
country was to satisfy the needs of the 
German immigrants among whom it 
had its beginnings. Out of this sheer 
necessity, it is claimed, grew the un- 
desirable lack of community contacts. 

Still others point to the American 
dogma of the separation of church 
and state. Under such a principle, 
they claim, intimate community inter- 
action is difficult. 

Whether any or all of these factors 
are contributory or not, it is certainly 
not true that the shortcoming is an 
objective of Lutheran educational 
philosophy or of the Reformation. 

By August, 1950, the Curriculum 
Commission of the Association of Lu- 
theran Secondary Schools had drawn 
up a revised statement of “Objectives 
of Lutheran Secondary Education” 
for use in its extensive revision of 
the curriculum for the high schools. 
The following is a significant excerpt: 

To train God-fearing citizens so that 
they may take their place as effective 


members of the community and the 
state by — 


(1) accepting government as God- 
ordained 
(2) recognizing their duty toward 
community and the State 
(3) developing a willingness to par- 
ticipate in civic affairs 
(4) recognizing public office as a 
sacred trust and responsibility to 
God 14 
The Commission also drew up “Cri- 
teria for the Selection of General Ob- 
jectives,” among which the following 
one satisfies the objective just quoted: 


14 “General Materials: 30.1” (unpub- 
lished outline). 
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They must reflect the needs identified 
as common to most students in their 
physical, social, political, religious, and 
economic relationships experienced in 
daily living; needs of contemporary life 
in Church and community; and recom- 
mendations of subject matter special- 
ists.15 

At the present time objectives and 
resource units for the various courses 
are being developed in harmony with 
these standards. 

This does not mean that Lutheran 
schools have been completely isolated 
from their communities till now. In- 
deed, the recognition of the problem 
is older by many years than the 
formal statement of objectives. A few 
examples from Lutheran educational 
literature will bear out this point. 

Undoubtedly the most popular and 
influential of the early books on 
Lutheran education in this country 
was Lindemann’s Amerikanisch-Lu- 
therische Schul-Praxis,!® published in 
1879 and again in 1888. Extensive in 
scope and surprisingly modern in 
methodology, this work deserves re- 
emphasis today. 

Speaking of teaching methods in 
general, Lindemann stresses the im- 
portance of the use of audio-visual 
aids: 

Geography instruction is made clear 
through the use of globes, plane maps, 
charts, relief maps, planes, models, tel- 
luria, etc. 

The teaching of science does not be- 
come meaningful through the mere de- 
scription of animals, plants, and minerals; 
it must be integrated with good pictures, 


15 “General Materials: 49.1” (unpub- 
lished outline). 

16 St. Louis, Mo.: Concordia Publishing 
House. The subsequent translations from 
this book are by the writer. 
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mounted animals, fresh and _ pressed 
plants, and real rocks and minerals.17 


In treating the teaching of geog- 
raphy more specifically, he places re- 
markable emphasis on the knowledge 
of the community environment: 


In recent times the study of the local 
environment has rightly assumed a prom- 
inent role in the geography course. It is 
the natural foundation for geography, 
although not in the sense that the latter 
could not be taught without the former. 
But if the teacher can find time and is 
ambitious enough to obtain the necessary 
information, he will find that a study of 
the community is a wonderful prepara- 
tion for the fuller development of the 
geography program. I shall therefore 
offer some suggestions in this respect. 

Before the child is taken afield in 
geography, before he learns about coun- 
tries, continents, and the world as a 
whole, he must become acquainted with 
his own community, that is, with his 
home, with its immediate environment, 
and with the phenomena which can be 
learned there. Any of this material which 
is used in school, however, must be well 
worth the time spent on it; everyday 
facts, which can be learned easily enough 
through ordinary conversation, do not 
belong in school. 

Consequently, it is wrong to spend 
time on the names of every street in the 
city and on the location of every house, 
alley, and path. The children either 
know these things already, or they can 
learn them outside the school, or else 
they are not worth knowing. On the 
other hand, facts worth knowing include 
the following: 

The name of the city, township, 
county, and state. Population. The hori- 
zon. Directions. Location of the school. 
Direction of the main thoroughfares and 
location of the principal buildings. Loca- 
tion of neighboring cities. River. Indi- 
cation of the road to another city on 


17 Thid., p. 89. 
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a map (by memory). — Occupations. 
Factories. Railroads. Schools. Churches. 
City Hall. Courthouse. Prisons. Fire 
Department. — Course of the sun. 
Length of the day. Position of rising 
and setting sun. Ascendancy of the sun. 
Twilight and night. The moon. Phases 
of the moon. Eclipses. Stars. North star. 
Planets. Comets. Milky Way. Meteors. 
Lightning. Snow. Ice. The seasons. 
Migrating birds. Forests. The prairie, etc. 


Naturally this kind of community 
study cannot be completed in a single 
year, but must permeate the whole cur- 
riculum. Nevertheless, community study 
must still be the basis for all further work 
in geography and sciences. And what 
does it benefit a child if he hears about 
great distant cities and wonderful phe- 
nomena if he doesn’t know where the 
sun rises in his own town, why the moon 
changes its shape, and why it gets dark 
in his room sooner in winter than in 
summer? Here the rule holds true: 
Proceed from the immediate to the 
remote! 18 


Once again, in treating the teaching 
of science, Lindemann makes a plea 
for practicality: 

If the teacher has time and ambition 
for additional instruction in science, then 
let him choose facts which he can illus- 
trate from nature or with pictures and 
which will have a practical value for the 
children. . . . He must go from the im- 
mediate to the remote, from the known 
to the unknown. His instruction must be 
clear, and he must always remember 
that he has pupils before him who, for 
the most part, will be laborers. Not sys- 
tematic science! But nature study which 
will serve the practical needs of life! 1° 


The next formal emphasis of com- 
munity contacts was in the curricula 
for the Lutheran elementary schools 
prepared under the direction of the 


Board for Parish Education of the 


18 Ibid., pp. 203—204. 
19 Tbid., p. 209. 
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Missouri Synod, beginning in the 
1980’s. Gross’s Curriculum in the 
Primary Social Studies contains a sec- 
tion on “Christian relationships in the 
community,” in which a study of the 
community is advocated, including 
visits and excursions.?° Gross repeats 
the same idea in his Curriculum in 
Christian Citizenship under the head- 
ings “Comprehension of the major 
elements of the structure of com- 
munity and state” and “Willingness 
to accept social and civic responsibil- 
ities as Christian duties within com- 
munity and state.” A community sur- 
vey is suggested as a background for 
these sections." Potzger’s Curriculum 
for the Teaching of Science contains 
brief directions on conducting field 
trips.”” 

Field trips are again briefly dis- 
cussed in the science curriculum of 
the General Course of Study for Lu- 
theran Elementary Schools. These 
five factors are listed: 

1. Preliminary survey of the territory 
to be visited, a list of available ma- 
terials to be studied in connection 
with the trip, careful planning of 
the route, and the means of trans- 
portation to be used, if any. 

2. Permission of the owner or repre- 
sentative of the place to be visited 
if it is private property. 

3. A guide sheet containing questions 
to be answered, needed hints, di- 
rections, or suggestions for each 
pupil. 

4. An understanding with the pupils 
that any conduct unbecoming to 


20 St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1941. 


21 St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1942, 


22 St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1981. 
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a Christian boy or girl will not be 
tolerated. 

5. A checkup in the form of a written 
report, an oral quiz, or handing in 
of the guide sheet with questions 
properly answered.7% 

Field trips have also received scat- 
tered attention in LurHERAN Epuca- 
TION, the official journal of the Lu- 
theran Education Association. In 
1941, two successive articles were 
devoted to them.2* Rahdert outlined 
a unit for primary grades in 1947 
which dealt with an excursion to a 
railroad yard.”® 

In 1948 Klotz stressed the impor- 
tance of fitting science instruction in 
the grades to the pupils’ inherent in- 
terest in their community. He sug- 
gests the excursion as an important 
means to this end. His discussion is 
one of the most direct to appear in 
recent Lutheran literature. A part 
follows: 

The interests of the community must 
also be taken into consideration in plan- 
ning the curriculum. This is especially 
true because of the wide variety of 
scientific interests which pupils have. 
It is only natural that the children’s 
greatest interest should be in those things 
in which the community is interested. . . . 
And these chief interests will receive 
greatest emphasis in the curriculum. . . . 
This does not mean that in the elemen- 
tary school science should be vocational 
in its emphasis. That is hardly true. 
Rather it should be liberal and cultural 
in its emphasis. But even here the chief 


23 St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1943, p. 190. 

24 G. H. Reifschneider, “Field Trips, 
School Journeys, Excursions,” Lutheran 
School Journal (March, April, 1941). 

25 Verna Rahdert, “Community Helpers,” 


LuTHERAN Epucation (November 1947), 
pp. 161—163. 
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emphasis should be laid on the chief 
interests of the community. 

What about methods in science? 
Above all else, I would emphasize this: 
Do not confine your teaching to a science 
textbook. . . . By all means take your 
classes outside the classroom for some of 
your science instruction. . 

What are some of the possibilities 
which offer themselves? .. . 

First of all, you may take an excursion 
with your class. You may go to some 
place where there are wild flowers. .. . 
Another type of excursion that a class 
may take is an excursion to a nursery... . 
A third type .. . (is) to a local dairy. ... 
Another excursion that is of value is one 
to a radio station. . . .76 


Klotz repeats the principle that ex- 
cursions must be considered curricular 
in another discussion of science trips 
in 1949. He says: 

Probably the most common reason for 
unsuccessful field trips is the failure of 
the teacher to recognize that the excur- 
sion is to be an educational experience 
and his consequent failure to impress 
that on his pupils. It is definitely cur- 
ricular and not extra-curricular; other- 
wise there is no justification for the use 
of the class time. It is a part of the 
learning program. The teacher is to be 
a teacher and not merely an entertainer.?7 


Literature describing community 
contacts for Lutheran high schools, 
on the other hand, is almost non- 
existent. Meyer treats the “educa- 
tional trip” briefly as a part of the 
program of the Lutheran high school, 


26 John W. Klotz, “Science in the 
Grades,” LutrHeraNn Epvucation (April 
1948), pp. 468—470. 

27 John W. Klotz, “Spring Field Trips,” 
LurHeran Epucation (April, 1949), p. 476. 
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referring the reader to publications by 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals for suggestions.?8 
A bibliographic outline on voca- 
tional guidance, prepared by the 
librarian of the Racine Lutheran High 
School, seeks “to acquaint [the stu- 
dent] with the opportunities the com- 
munity offers [and] to introduce him 
to broad fields of industry.” 
Outside of these two efforts no de- 
scription of a program of community 
contacts for Lutheran high schools 
has come to the writer’s attention. 
Two deductions can readily be 
drawn from the foregoing discussion: 


1. Close community contacts do not 
run counter to the objectives of 
Lutheran secondary education, 
but are rather an integral part 
of the total philosophy of Chris- 


tian education. 


2. Hardly a beginning has been 
made in the development of an 
adequate school-community pro- 
gram in Lutheran high schools. 


Perhaps the Lutheran school sys- 
tem, especially the secondary schools, 
has been too preoccupied with the 
problems of continuing expansion to 
take its obligation to the community 
more seriously. But the time has 
come for the well-turned phrases of 
formal curricula to be translated into 
concrete action. 


28 Meyer, The Lutheran High School, 
pp. 76—77. 

29 “Vocations” (unpublished vocational 
guidance outline). 


overnment without popular informa- 
the prolog to a farce or a tragedy, or 


Studying the School Community 


Pau. T. LUEBKE 


PURPOSE AND PRACTICAL UTILITY 


The purpose of this survey is to 
ascertain some of the prevailing con- 
ditions in the community in which 
Mount Calvary Lutheran School is 
located as well as to assemble various 
data pertaining to the specific school 
population of Mount Calvary Lu- 
theran School. It is intended that 
these data should be analyzed by the 
faculty and Board of Christian Edu- 
cation of Mount Calvary Lutheran 
School and possibly serve as a basis 
for modification of administrative and 
supervisory practices. They are also 
to bring about greater understanding 
of the community and the pupils on 
the part of teachers and thus to facil- 
itate improvement of instruction. They 
have been secured from various school 
records, from 1950 census data,! and 
from the zoning ordinance of the city 
of Detroit.” 


THE SCHOOL COMMUNITY 


Mount Calvary Lutheran School is 
a private school maintained by Mount 
Calvary Lutheran Church. It draws 
its membership from a much larger 
area than is the case with public 
schools or even with Roman Catholic 
schools, since church membership in 
the Lutheran church is not fixed by 


1 U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, 1950 United States Census 
of Housing, Vol. V, Part 52 (Block Statistics, 
Detroit, Mich.), 1952, and , 1950 
United States Census of Population, Vol. III, 
Ch.17 (Census Tract Statistics, Detroit, 
Mich. ), 1952. 

2 City of Detroit, Official Zoning Ordi- 
nance (as amended to February 1, 1949). 


parish lines as is the case in the 
Roman Catholic church. Accord- 
ingly, as is evident from Figure I, 
pupils’ homes are spread over much 
of Detroit’s northeast side. Each of 
twenty-one different census tracts 
contributes one per cent or more of 
the total school population of 176. 
To treat this large area as a homo- 
geneous area may not be entirely 
proper. However, since census data 
seem to indicate a general homo- 
geneity of population and since this 
area after all is the school community 
in a larger sense, the data which are 
used to describe the community are 
based upon the entire area.’ 


The entire area from which pupils 
are drawn is zoned for one- and two- 
family dwellings, with the exception 
of many of the principal streets, which 
are zoned for business purposes.* 
There are numerous small neighbor- 
hood grocery stores and a few light 
manufacturing establishments inter- 
spersed throughout the area. In the 
business sections are located large 
supermarkets, department stores, and 
other types of business which lend 
themselves to study or at least to 
notice in the school classes, as well as 


3 Quinn differentiates between formal and 
substantive areas. (James A. Quinn, Human 
Ecology. New York: Prentice Hall, 1950, 
pp. 37 ff.) Actually the area under consid- 
eration is a substantive area, but it is being 
studied on the basis of census tracts which 
are formal areas and do not necessarily co- 
incide. Wherever data are available, there- 
fore; block statistics have been used in order 
to present a more correct picture. ) 


* City of Detroit, pp. 48—61. 
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banks, a post office, electric company 
substations, and other service estab- 
lishments whose locations and services 
are studied in the school classes. 
A public library branch is located 
within half a mile of the school. 
Though none is located very near the 
school plant, there are several large 
playfields and recreation areas within 
the school community. The area is 
quite well served by public transpor- 
tation, the school itself being well 
situated in this respect, since it is 
located at the intersection of two 
through bus lines. As can be seen 
from Figure I, the area is entirely free 
from railroads. 

To describe the entire area as to 
age would be impossible, but the area 
immediately surrounding the school 
and church property is some 30 to 
35 years old, with homes currently 
being built on many of the remaining 
vacant lots. 

In the 106 different blocks in which 
pupils reside, average home values 
range from $6,950 to $15,318, with 
a mean of $10,047 and a median of 
$9,789. In all these blocks there is 
only one dwelling unit reported to be 
occupied by nonwhite persons.® In 
those census tracts in which one per 
cent or more of the pupils live, a total 
of 75 nonwhites are reported, of 
whom 20 are Negro.’ Thus the entire 
area might be classified as a white 
area. 


In addition there appears to be 
little residential mobility, since 87.3 
per cent of the population in the area 


5 U.S. Census of Housing, pp. 116—156, 
6 Ibid. 
7 U.S. Census of Population, pp. 22—88. 
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occupied the same home in 1950 as 
in 1949.8 There also are numerous 
active homeowners’ associations in the 
area. As is shown in Table II, the 
residents of these census tracts are 
also largely native born, the ratio of 
foreign-born to native-born being 
only .1652.° 

Data shown in Figure II point out 
that the largest occupation grouping 
in those census tracts in which pupils 
reside is that of craftsmen, foremen, 
and kindred workers (among the 
males), followed closely by opera- 
tives and kindred workers. Among 
the males these two classifications 
account for 53.8 per cent of the popu- 
lation, and in the total population 
they account for 45.2 per cent. 

Median family incomes in the 
census tracts in which pupils reside 
range from $4,096 to $5,092, with 
a median figure (median of the me- 
dians given) of $4,406.1° 

No attempt has been made to de- 
termine ethnic or religious back- 
grounds of the general population 
within the area, although data of this 
nature showing future trends would 
no doubt carry significance for the 
future of the school and the church 
of which it is a part. 

General information concerning the 
community in which the pupils of a 
school live is obviously of great value 


8 Tbid. 

® Ibid. This would appear to be similar 
to that for urban population throughout the 
United States. See Paul K. Hatt and Albert 
J. Reiss, Jr., “Some Basic Urban Population 
Data,” in Paul K. Hatt and Albert J. Reiss, 
Jr., eds., Reader in Urban Sociology, Glen- 
coe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1951, p. 284. 

10 Ibid. 
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TABLE I 
ORIGIN OF PUPILS AND PARENTS 


Frequency Distributions 

Country of Birth 

Pupils Fathers | Mothers 
| 


United States _.| 171 104 
Cermmany 8 14 


1138 


Lithuania 
Romania _.___ 
Scotland 
Nonmyaynns 
lige bite | eee 1 


itnpary it 
Total eS | 176 131 | 181 


eb “10 


mee ee bo bd UL 


to the school staff. The limited data 
presented here will point out to 
teachers and administration that pu- 
pils of Mount Calvary Lutheran 
School came from a_ middle-class 
residential area in which there is 
not excessive residential mobility; in 
which there is an average incidence 
of foreign-born and a negligible num- 
ber of nonwhites; in which recrea- 
tional, transportation, shopping, and 
other facilities are readily available; 
and which is not hemmed in by rail- 
roads, a manufacturing area, or other 
barriers. Of more direct value, how- 
ever, are specific data concerning that 
part of the general population which 
constitutes the school population. 
These data will be considered in the 
succeeding paragraphs. 


THE SCHOOL POPULATION 


Since the instructional program of 
the school must be geared to meet the 
needs of its pupils, firsthand informa- 
tion concerning the pupils needs to be 
collected and studied from time to 
time by the school staff. Classroom 
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instruction as well as administrative 
functions, to be of maximum effec- 
tiveness, must be based upon these 
data. 

Nativity. Table I contains data re- 
garding the nativity of pupils and 
their parents. Practically all pupils 
are native-born, and a further exam- 
ination of the school records shows 
that the large majority of these were 
born in or near the city of Detroit. 
For fathers and mothers the per- 
centages of native-born are 78.7 and 
85.6 respectively. The ratios of for- 
eign-born to native-born, for fathers 
and for both parents taken as a group, 
as shown in Table II, are slightly 
higher than that for the general popu- 
lation in the area, slightly lower for 
mothers, and considerably lower for 
pupils. The majority of foreign-born 
parents are of German ethnic origin, 
those coming from Russia, Romania, 
Poland, and Hungary also belonging 
to this group. The records indicate 
that English is spoken in all but two 
homes (both of these families having 
immigrated within the past year). 
Even children of foreign-born parents 
appear to be little influenced by the 


TABLE II 


RATIO OF FOREIGN-BORN 
TO NATIVE-BORN 


Group Ratio 
General Population * -.. 1652 
Wants a ee .0224 
Mathers. < © 22 ee .2596 
MOENETS: ye ee eee ee ee .1874 
Bote rarents’ see ee .1914 


* Based on population within those 
census tracts in which 1% or more of the 
pupil population reside. Data from U.S. 
Census of Population, pp. 23—33. 
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TABLE III 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP OF PUPILS’ PARENTS (131 FAMILIES) 
ee ee ———— 


Church 
f£ 
Mount? Calyaty ee 66 
Other Synodical Conf. Churches 9 
Other Lutheran Churches —. 6 
Other Protestant Churches — 6 
(Gatholictes ae ee eee eee ee 1 
No Church 2222 = = eee 87 
Totals _ Se ae | 1252| 


Fathers 


Frequency and Percentage Distributions 


Mothers a Ob eri Mixed 1 
% eth ae Pee fle 
50.4 90 68.7| 65} 49.6} 26] 19.8 
6.9 13 9.9 9 6.9 4 3.0 
4.6 8 6.1 6 4.6 2 15s 
4.6 5 3.8 4 8.0 2 1.5 
0.8 : 1 0.8 
28.2 15 Si 0, 7.6 
95.4| 131| 100.0} 94| 71.8| 31| 23.7 


1 Either parent holding membership, the other in some other church. 


2 Six fathers deceased. 


mores and the social customs of the 
Old World. Emphases in the teaching 
of social studies, the language arts, 
and other subject-matter areas will 
vary according to the cultural back- 
grounds of children which these data 
point up. 

Church Membership. Data con- 
cerning the church membership of 
pupils’ parents, presented in Table III, 
pose some questions relative to the 
personnel for whom the school is ba- 
sically intended. Although the school 
has been established primarily for the 
Christian training of the children of 
the members of Mount Calvary Lu- 
theran Church, in less than half the 
families involved (65 out of 131) are 
both parents members of Mount Cal- 
vary Church. In less than 75 per cent 
of the families is at least one of the 
parents a member. It would appear 
that greater effort should be expended 
to enroll the children of members in 
the school. 

A secondary objective of the school 
is to bring unchurched children into 


the church through the medium of 
the school. This would appear to 
have been relegated to a relatively 
minor role inasmuch as in only 7.6 
per cent of the homes are both par- 
ents unchurched, while nearly three 
times this figure represents the fam- 
ilies in which at least one parent is 
a member of some other church.4 


The fact that the religious back- 
ground of the children is somewhat 
diversified complicates somewhat the 
teaching of religion in the school. The 
fact also that children who transfer 
from public schools come with little 
or no basic knowledge in the religious 
subjects calls for additional attention 
in setting up the religious portion of 


11 The categories in Table III are not 
mutually exclusive. However, further ex- 
amination of the school records show that 
in 73.5 per cent of the families one or both 
parents are members of Mount Calvary, and 
data in Table IV show that 7.6 per cent of 
the families are completely unchurched, so 
that the remaining 18.9 per cent represent 
families in which at least one of the parents 
belongs to other churches. 
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FIGURE II. COMPARISON BY PER-CENT FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS BETWEEN 
OF PUPILS’ FATHERS AND GENERAL MALE POPULATION 
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MAJOR OCCUPATION GROUPS 
IN CENSUS TRACTS IN WHICH PUPILS RESIDE 
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the curriculum. The lack of homo- 
geneity in home training, which is 
inevitable, sets up problems with re- 
gard to such matters as that of home- 
school co-operation. As shown in 
Table IIL, religious conflict in at least 
23.7 per cent of the homes would 
seem to be intensified by reason of 
the fact that the parents are not in 
agreement as to religious persuasion. 

The entire matter of religion in the 
homes of pupils is an area which will 
require careful and repeated study by 
the staff. Analysis of the data should 
lead to conclusions concerning cur- 
riculum changes, provision for indi- 
vidual differences, policies with re- 
gard to discipline, modification of 
time allotments, and the like. 
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Another factor with regard to 
church membership which needs to 
be considered is the fact that 32 fam- 
ilies, or 37.2 per cent of the 86 Mount 
Calvary families,!? joined the church 
as a result of having had their chil- 
dren enrolled in the school. This does 
not mean that all of these people were 
previously unchurched, but it does 
point out unequivocably that Mount 
Calvary Lutheran School is an im- 
portant “feeder” for Mount Calvary 
Lutheran Church. 

Parents’ Occupations. Figure II 
shows the major occupation groups of 
pupils’ parents as well as of the gen- 


12 Families in which at least one of the 
parents are members of Mount Calvary Lu- 
theran Church. 


FIGURE II. CUMULATIVE PER-CENT FREQUENCY CURVE OF DISTANCES 
PUPILS LIVE FROM SCHOOL 
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The cumulative per-cent frequency curve is a convenient device for determining centiles 
as well as cumulative per-cent frequencies. For example, the graph shows, by means of 
the broken lines extending horizontally from the left side of the graph, that 50 per cent 
of the pupils live within slightly more than .5 mile from the school. It also points out 
at a glance what per cent of the pupils live within any given distance from the school 
(by means of the dotted lines extending vertically from the bottom of the graph). 
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eral population in those census tracts 
in which one per cent or more of the 
pupils reside. Comparison between 
the two is possible from an examina- 
tion of Figure IJ, which presents the 
data concerning the males in graphic 
form. It would appear that there is 
considerable similarity between the 
groups. The greatest disparity ap- 
pears to be in the craftsmen and 
operatives groups. It is possible that 
there is greater similarity than these 
data show, since the categorizing of 
occupations in these two groups was 
difficult because of frequent non- 
descriptive names applied to occu- 
pations in the school records. 
School records indicate that only 
24.4 per cent of the mothers are em- 
ployed. Additional information seems 
to indicate that any more have taken 
employment since the records were 
completed and that many who are 
employed part-itme did not indicate 
this status for the records. In any 
event the fact that at least one fourth 
of the mothers are employed outside 
the home poses many problems with 
which the school must cope. 
Analysis of the occupation data will 
be most necessary and valuable in 
determining the curricular offerings 
of the school, since the past expe- 
riences of children are often closely 
related to their parents’ occupations. 
Likewise the fact that many mothers 
are away from the home during the 
school day will preclude or at least 
complicate sending children home for 
health or other reasons and will re- 
quire additional facilities or arrange- 
ments for such eventualities. This 
same factor comes into play in the 
matter of securing the necessary vol- 
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unteer help for the school lunch pro- 
gram. The fact that children come 
from average-income homes will dic- 
tate policies with regard to activities 
and materials which involve addi- 
tional expense to the pupils. On the 
other hand, since they do not gen- 
erally come from the low-income 
groups, the staff will be less con- 
cerned with problems of malnutrition, 
health services, correction of defects, 
and the like. 

Location of Homes. Table IV and 
Figure III deal with the distances pu- 
pils live from home and the means of 
transportation to the school. The 
mean distance pupils live from the 
school is .91 mile, and the median, 
computed from the percentage fre- 
quency curve in Figure III, is slightly 
more than .5 mile. This is, of course, 
considerably farther than distances 
traveled by public school children, 
a result of the lack of parish lines in 
the Lutheran Church. While inertia 
and the democratic form of church 
government practically preclude any 
change here, it would appear that the 
data would indicate the need for re- 
studying this matter. This becomes 
particularly evident when it is noted 
that many of the outlying children 
live within walking distance of other 
Lutheran schools (Figure I) and that 
many pupils of other Lutheran schools 
live in the immediate vicinity of 
Mount Calvary School. 

The locations of pupils’ homes again 
pose problems with regard to the 
sending of children home in cases of 
emergency. It likewise will pose 
problems concerning tardiness and 
frequently also absences. In addition, 
pupils who spend considerable time 
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traveling to and from school present 
problems for the classroom teacher 
which are unique. Pupils may be 
rather exhausted when they arrive at 
school. If they travel for some time 
after school, their recreation time is 
cut down. Homework assignments 
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also come into consideration in this 
connection. 

Transportation. Table IV shows 
that less than half the pupils walk to 
school, more than one fourth ride the 
school bus, about one fifth travel by 
public transportation, and about 6 per 


TABLE IV 
DISTANCE PUPILS LIVE FROM SCHOOL AND MEANS 
OF TRANSPORTATION TO SCHOOL 


Frequency Distributions 
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FIGURE IV. SEX RATIO BY GRADES 
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cent are brought to school by their 
parents. Analysis of these data will 
again indicate the need for adjust- 
ments in classroom and administra- 
tive policies and procedures. They 
pose the question whether the con- 
gregation is justified in going to the 
expense of maintaining a school bus 
for the benefit of less than 30 per cent 
of its pupils, especially in view of the 
fact that many of these live within 
easy access of public transportation or 
of other Lutheran schools. 


Class Size. Disproportionate class 
size 13 poses administrative and super- 
visory problems particularly, since by 


13 Totals for each class are as follows: 
1 — 21; 2 — 18; 3 — 28; 4 — 38; 
5 — 26; 6 — 15; 7 — 18; 8 — 22. 
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reason of the size of the school there 
must be more than one grade in at 
least some of the rooms. Through the 
combination of subjects (i.e., fifth 
grade social studies being taught to 
both Grade 5 and Grade 6 one year 
and sixth grade social studies being 
taught to both the following year, and 
the like) and the shifting of pupils in 
order to equalize teacher load, there 
is danger that certain pupils may re- 
peat portions of the course of study 
and miss others altogether. It is im- 
perative, therefore, that this matter 
receive the constant attention of the 
staff. 


Sex Ratio. Of lesser importance, 
perhaps, is the sex ratio in the school, 
shown in Figure IV. However, a pre- 
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ponderance of one or the other sex, 
particularly when it is as great as in 
Grade 3 (73.9% boys), poses special 
problems for the classroom teacher. 

Miscellaneous Data. Table V pre- 
sents miscellaneous data regarding 
pupils, including kindergarten expe- 
rience, mobility from school to school, 
length of stay in one school, and rate 
of school progress. The various fac- 
tors included should be studied and 
appraised in terms of their effects 
upon the various phases of the edu- 
cational program. They must also be 
considered with regard to the inter- 
action of these and other factors and 
the effects they have upon school or- 
ganization, supervision, administra- 
tion, and public relations. 
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CONCLUSION 


The data presented on the preced- 
ing pages barely scratch the surface 
of the multitude of factors in the 
school community which affect the 
organization, administration, super- 
vision, and instruction in Mount Cal- 
vary Lutheran School. No conclusions 
have been drawn or recommendations 
made, since these must await study 
of the data by the faculty and Board 
of Christian Education of Mount Cal- 
vary Lutheran School. Careful anal- 
ysis of these data should result in 
numerous beneficial modifications, ad- 
justments, and changes in the school 
curriculum, as well as in organiza- 
tional, administrative, and supervisory 
policies and practices. 


TABLE V 
MISCELLANEOUS DATA REGARDING PUPILS 


Important Special 
Data 


Frequency Distributions 


Grade 
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Mora. Traininc. — France has given non-religious moral training a more 
thorough trial than any other nation. “And yet,” says an eminent authority, 
“in fifty years criminality has increased threefold, though there was scarcely 
any increase in population.” One French professor complained, “My prize pupil 
in morals is the biggest knave of the lot.” — Joun J. TicErr. 
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A Short Story. — A man had a huge rock 
in the center of his garden. It was out of 
place there; it was unsightly; it aggravated 
him, and he desperately wanted it out of 
the way. So he dug all around the rock, got 
a huge chain and hitched a tractor to it, but 
the rock would not budge. Then he drilled 
holes into the rock and tried to dynamite it 
out; although he blew pieces of it off, he 
broke so many windows in his home that 
he abandoned the idea. Finally, he decided, 
rather than try to remove it, to convert it 
into a thing of beauty. So he filled in the 
crevices with black dirt and planted flowers 
and shrubs around it, and soon it became 
the focal point of a beautiful flower garden 
which people came for miles to see. By this 
change of attitude he had changed what he 
thought was unwanted and unlovely into 
something beautiful and desirable. (A Great 
Commission, L. E. A., 1958, p. 16.) 

We are pleased to announce that mem- 
bers of the Lutheran Education Association 
will soon be receiving another publication 
in the area of the exceptional child, entitled 
The Christian Approach to the Exceptional 
Child. Hilmar Sieving, Librarian, School of 
Education, University of Chicago, is the 
editor of the volume. 

A Start. — Eleven manuscripts were re- 
ceived from the twenty-nine districts con- 
tacted for material to be included in The 
Teaching of Religion yearbook. The request 
for local and district conference papers was 
made through the district education offices. 

The Editorial Committee welcomes addi- 
tional papers on the subject of “The Teach- 
ing of Religion.” Here’s an opportunity to 
make a contribution to others in the field. 
Manuscripts should be received at our office 


before February 15. 


Advance with ADVANCE. — January, 
1955, brought Vol. II, No. 1, of Advance to 
the desk of Christian educators in many 
parts of the country. We are proud of this 
new synodical Journal and wish it continued 
success. Advance is issued monthly ten 
times a year by the Home Missions, Parish 
Education, and Stewardship Departments of 
the Lutheran Church. Elmer Kettner is the 
editor. 

We like the freshness of style and ease 
of reading as well as the sound thinking in 
editorials of the January, 1955, issue. The 
Christian educator will receive much benefit 
by a careful reading of this periodical. 

Thank You. — The L. E. A. office recently 
received the following letter: 


Sirs: 

Thank you very much for the copy of 
A Great Commission. I find it very inter- 
esting, especially the article on “The Chris- 
tian’s Attitude Toward the Handicapped,” 
since in my work I deal with exceptional 


children. 


Sincerely yours, 
(s) ADRIAN J. DurANT, JR. 
Staff Psychologist 
Department of Education 
State of Missouri 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

Have You Seen It? — We have received 
several requests, particularly from recent 
graduates, for information on organizing 
a Lutheran Parent-Teacher group. The 
complete answer is offered in the eight 
pages of an information bulletin on Chris- 
tian education by Arthur L. Miller, “Lu- 
theran Parent-Teacher Organizations.” It 
was published by the Board for Parish 
Education, 210 North Broadway, Saint 
Louis 2, Mo. Wak 


Too Mucu INTERFERENCE. — The most readily discernible pressures [on 
education] at the state level come from the pruners, the prudes, the patrioteers, 
and the promoters. In the same order they are concerned with money, morals, 
Moscow, and “mooching.” Their activities make us tense, and they make us 


tired. — ArTHUR COREY. 
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CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: T. C. Appelt, J. F. Choitz, Herbert H. Gross, John W. Klotz, Victor C. Krause, 
Fred Nohl. 


BOOKS 


DEVOTIONAL MATERIALS 


BIBLE READING FOR THE FAMILY HOUR. By Martin P. Simon. Chicago: Moody 
Press, 1954. 368 pages. $3.00. 

Dr. Martin P. Simon, the publisher of the Christian Parent and My Chum, has written 
this book for the use of the average family. He has made use of the Parables; the Suffer- 
ing, Death, and Resurrection of Christ; How Christ Dealt with Individuals (Nicodemus, 
the Woman at the Well, the Man Born Blind); the Early Church; the Lives of Moses, 
Samuel, Elijah, Esther; the Christmas Story. 

Each devotional covers one page, is written in simple eye- and ear-catching language 
set down in short sentences. The topics appeal because of their freshness (“Sinner in 
Heaven,” “Wash Your Own Face First”). There is a devotional with questions and prayers 
for every day in the year. 

Dr. Simon also suggests the following devotional procedure. Have family devotion when 
it suits your family, and make it brief and interesting. Read the story in the Bible and 
then this book. (When the children are small, he suggests reading the book first and then 
the Bible story.) Ask questions, and discuss the topic. Repeat the memory jewels. Read 
a prayer, sing a hymn. (He suggests that the hymns have a real Bible basis, have easy 
words understood by children, and melodies children like. ) 

This book can be used to good advantage by our families in their devotional period. 
It could go a long way toward making the devotional period profitable for the young 
members of the family. It is done in language they understand. EG; 


PLAIN TALK IN AN ARCTIC CHAPEL. By Knute Lee. Minneapolis: Augsburg Pub- 
lishing House, 1954. 182 pages. $1.50 (paper cover). 

These sermons were delivered by a Lutheran pastor to a group of men building the 
air base at Thule, Greenland. These are Bible sermons preached to those who were away 
from home and friends and living in cold and darkness a great deal of the time. 

ic 


WHAT SHALL I SAY? By Armold Obermeier. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1954. 95 pages. $2.25. 

These addresses were delivered on various occasions. There are listed District, Synod, 
pastoral conferences, teachers conferences, school graduation, Sunday school teachers’ 
banquet, Lutheran Women’s Missionary League, Walther League, Religious Emphasis 
Week, Parent-Teacher Meeting, Home Demonstration Camp, and Future Homemakers’ 
Camp. . 

A popular type of address with catchy titles (Combustible or Adjustable. The Liitle 
Tongue). J2C. 
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RELIGION 


WORLD MAP OF RELIGIONS. Nashville, Tenn.: Broadman Supplies, 1954, Copy- 
righted by Weber Costello Co., Chicago Heights, Ill. $3.75. 

A map of this type has limited value. Generalizations must be resorted to which make 
the utilization of it questionable. 

On the mechanical side this product is subject to censure. Just why a cylindrical pro- 
jection is employed when areal distribution is to be portrayed is difficult to fathom. Worse 
yet, the projection is centered on the Americas, which requires splitting Asia. On a map 
of this type, continental continuity is surely more important than specific centering. Finally, 
the map is cluttered with detail which has little or no relationship to its purpose. 


EDUCATION 


LEADERSHIP EDUCATION THROUGH BIBLE INSTITUTES. A manual on Kingdom 
Work Education. By Oscar E. Feucht, Editor. Produced by the Board for Parish 
Education, The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod, St. Louis, Mo., 1954. 109 
pages (mimeographed). $1.00. 

Forty-seven educators working for six days developed the basic ideas contained in this 
manual. The Rey. Oscar E. Feucht arranged the materials in their present form. 

The manual gives a complete outline for conducting Bible Institutes. It deals with 
objectives, curriculum, course construction, methods of teaching and administration. 

This manual is valuable for three reasons. 

1. It enunciates the principle of developing lay leadership in the church built on the 

Reformation principle of the universal priesthood of all believers. 

2. It points to the necessity of stimulating people in studying the Bible and related 
religious subjects for the building of an informed and effective church constituency. 
3. It underlines the importance of having a plan which prescribes orderly procedure, 

a desired area to be covered, and an evaluation of materials and methods used. 


This manual can be used in congregations for adult education purposes. It should 
receive wide circulation. IEG. 


METHODS OF RESEARCH — EDUCATIONAL, PSYCHOLOGICAL, SOCIOLOGI- 
CAL. By Carter V. Good and Douglas E. Scates. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1954. 920 pages. $6.00. 

“This book has been written for field workers, graduate students, and members of the 
senior division of the undergraduate college who would evaluate the quality of conclusions, 
either as producers or consumers of research” (Preface). 

Carter Good and Douglas Scates present a 1954 expanded and enlarged version of their 
1986 edition (Good, Barr, and Scates, The Methodology of Educational Research, Appleton- 
Century-Crofts) of a discussion of how and by what research methods evidence is gathered, 
analyzed, and interpreted. The organization of the volume includes topics of formulation 
and development of the problem for investigation, making a survey of related literature, 
methods for gathering evidence, analyzing and interpreting data, and reporting and imple- 
menting findings. 

Although the volume includes a detailed description of phases of scholarly research, 
the most important contribution, in the opinion of the reviewer, is found in Chapter 6, 
entitled “Organized Forms of Descriptive-Survey and Normative Research.” Part One deals 
with illustrative surveys and procedures in data gathering, while Part Two treats question- 
naire and interview techniques. Modern sampling procedures are clearly presented, together 
with an extensive bibliography on sampling techniques. 

“Since a high percentage of returns, above 95 per cent, is now known to be important, 
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if results are to be accurate, means of securing the returns become of increased importance” 
(p. 625). The reader will discover an interesting array of techniques to employ in seeking 
adequate returns. 

Anyone conducting research in areas of education, psychology, or sociology can hardly 
afford to bypass this volume. V.G.K. 


GUIDANCE FOR TODAY’S CHILDREN. Thirty-Third Yearbook, Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, National Education Association. Washington D. C.: the Depart- 
ment, September, 1954. 278 pages. $3.50. 

The Thirty-Third Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School Principals of the 
National Education Association was prompted by the fact that preventive and curative guid- 
ance programs are being recognized increasingly as essentials in progressive elementary 
school education. Under the chairmanship of Evelyn R. Girardin, Montebello School, Balti- 
more, Md., the Yearbook Committee purposed, not to define pupil guidance as such, but to 
offer administrators and staffs “a wealth of experiences.” 

Beginning with an overview of guidance principles and needed conditions for an effective 
elementary school program, 51 contributors outline their philosophies, techniques, achieve- 
ments, and failures. Succeeding units note the principal’s responsibility, the principal as 
a leader-worker, role of the classroom teacher, wise use of specialists, gaining and utilizing 
information, guidance through pupil activities, school programming, and extension of guid- 
ance to the community. Lutheran educational thinking is represented in an article titled 
“Charting Sociometric Data,” by Paul T. Luebke, former principal of Mount Calvary Lu- 
theran School in Detroit, Mich. 

Guidance for Today’s Children is designed to provide administrators with springboards 
for progress in a growing area of school thought. Nevertheless, the authorship recognizes 
that the classroom teacher, using available school and community resources, is the heart of 
any successful program. Many of the concepts and approaches developed will, therefore, 
prove of value for nonadministrative personnel. 

The technique of employing a large number of authors to unfold the theme occasionally 
makes for choppy and repetitious reading. This editorial deficiency does not detract ma- 
terially from the over-all quality of the work, however. Whether detailing a cumulative 
record system, a parent-teacher conference, or how one pincipal solved the snowballing 
problem by erecting a numbered and hinged trap-door target, the assorted contributions 
remain geared to the central purpose. 

Christian educators will be careful to note the occasional references to the child as being 
born a moral blank (e. g., “. . . there is no need to concern ourselves with making most 
newborn babies ‘good’ or healthy — that has been done for us,” p. 106). The Christian 
teacher will also readily realize that the power of Scriptural counsel is not tapped, nor does 
it undergird the volume’s structure. Guidance for eternal matters is not broached. 

Emphasizing total parental, school, and community responsibility for the healthful tem- 
poral guidance of the growing child, and providing a multitude of practical examples found 
usable in selected schools of varying types, this volume appears well worth the time needed 
to complete it. An eclectic approach to the suggested procedures, tempered by a Christian 
foundation and varying local needs, should prove beneficial to a Lutheran school. 

F.N 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
THE TEACHING OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 


By Theodore Andersson (Yale University ). Preliminary Edition. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Co., 1958. $1.25. 


Is the worm beginning to turn? Is the conviction of foreign language teachers and 
experts beginning to gain ground that foreign language learning can properly and effec- 
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tively and enjoyably be done only when sufficient time is allowed for the mastery of a large 
number of complex skills? The first scientific study of the foreign language situation in 
America was begun in the 1920's. Really significant direct-method experiments were made 
in the first grade of a number of Cleveland schools in 1922. In the last twenty years an 
increasing number of elementary schools have been successful in foreign language teaching, 
notably in Los Angeles, San Diego, El Paso, and Somerville (N.J.). On May 2, 1952, 
Dr. Earl J. McGrath, U.S. Commissioner of Education, addressed a large gathering of 
linguists, educationists, professional and business men, on the role of foreign languages in 
American schools, pointing out the obvious need, in the future position of the United States 
in a constantly narrowing world, of multilingualism, at least, bilingualism. A reprint of 
this address may be obtained free of charge from D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston 16, Mass. A report to the meeting of the National Conference on the Role of 
Foreign Language in American Schools, held in Washington, January 15 and 16, 1953, 
shows that experimental programs in this field have been springing up throughout our land 
at an accelerating rate. 

Such is the tremendously interesting information brought in this booklet, which is 
somewhat of an earnest of a larger book to come out later. Besides giving such information, 
the book answers pertinent questions that arise when the need for an extension of foreign 
language teaching comes up for discussion. Chapter I: Why Begin Languages in the 
Elementary School? II. How Do You Start? III. What Should Be the Second Language? 
IV. At What Age Is It Best to BeginP V. Should Languages Be Offered to All or Only 
to Selected Pupils? VI. The Importance of Continuity. VII. Fitting a Foreign Language 
into the Curriculum. VIII. Who Should Teach Languages? IX. Languages in the Primary 
Grades: Principles and Techniques. X. Foreign Languages in the Middle Grades. XI. For- 
eign Languages in the Upper Grades. XII. The Place of the Language Teacher in Our 
School and Society. A bibliography of 100 titles (syllabi and guides; texts; reference and 
source material) and 15 sample lessons are appended. TI CPA, 


SocraAL SCIENCE 


BREASTPLATE AND BUCKSKIN. A Story of Exploration and Discovery in the Amer- 
icas. By George E. Tait. Peoria, Ill.: Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc., 2385 pages. $2.24. 
Breastplate and Buckskin is a book of stories about the early explorers in the Americas. 
Some of the names are familiar, but others are ordinarily not found in school textbooks. 
The explorers are identified as searching for gold, for the Orient, for furs, for adventure, 
and for places to live. 
The style of writing is attractive. This library book could be a savory supplement to 
the usual junior high school academic diet. H. H. G. 


SCIENCE 


THE SCIENCE OF MAN. By Mischa Titiev. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1954. 
489 pages. $5.00. 

The subtitle of the book, “An Introduction to Anthropology,” indicates the intended 
scope of the book. A careful reading of the book inclines one to extend Earnest Hooton’s 
characterization of certain fields of anthropology as “not very scientific” to the whole field 
of anthropology. There are few facts and many inferences and assumptions. The author 
is apparently not a Christian and has little use for Christianity. He finds in it the same 
elements found in heathen religions. 

The first section of the book discusses man’s biology. In this section fossil men are 
discussed. The statement on p. 159 that man has relatively the largest brain of any primate 
is not correct. The South American squirrel monkey has a brain that is relatively twice as 


large as man’s. 
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The second section discusses man’s cultural development. The various stone ages are 
discussed in this section. The third section discusses biocultural development. It is here 
that the author’s bias is particularly evident. For instance, on page 409, the author has 
a chart which purports to show that as man’s knowledge increases, his reliance on the 


supernatural decreases. 
If you are building up a library, there are other books that deserve priority over The 


Science of Man. J. W.K. 
RECENT ARTICLES 


“EARMARKS OF A MODERN LANGUAGE ARTS PROGRAM IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL.” By John J. de Boer, Elementary English, December, 1954. Pages 485 
to 493. 

The author, who is a professor of Education at the University of Illinois and the editor 
of Elementary English, presents two aspects of a good language arts program. First he sug- 
gests basic philosophy and then lists a number of characteristics. 

The philosophy: Children. will learn to speak, write, read, and listen “as they have 
opportunities to carry on these activities under appropriate guidance and with sufficient 
motivation.” The activities must have purpose and significance and must be carried on in 
an atmosphere of friendliness, acceptance, and “concern for the whole child instead of 
a mere fragment of his personality.” 


The earmarks: 
1, The modem school expects the child to read only when he is ready to read. 


2. The modern school provides in the classroom many attractive books, magazines, and 
other reading materials suited to many interests and levels of ability. 


3. The modern school has an attractive well-stocked central library. 


4. The modern school systematically undertakes to cultivate wide and varied reading 
interests in children. 


5. The modern school makes clinical facilities available to disabled readers. 
6. The modern school provides an abundance and a variety of direct experiences. 
7. The modern school makes effective use of many kinds of audio-visual aids. 
8. The modern school takes account of modern media of mass communication. 
9. The modern school undertakes to cultivate the child’s love of poetry. 
10. The modern school undertakes to cultivate the child’s gift for creative expression. 


11. The modern school provides abundant opportunity for the oral sharing of ideas and 
experiences. 


12. The modern school develops skill in written communication through well-motivated 
experiences in actual communication. 


“SWEDISH SCHOOLS HAVE A PROBLEM.” By Sten Rodhe. The Lutheran, Decem- 
ber 15, 1954, Pages 13—16. 


The public schools of Sweden, which through three centuries have taught, besides read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic, Luther’s Small Catechism, are moving into a new pattern. 
In 1919 the Catechism was moved out of the school because the curriculum-makers felt 
that “religion should be taught in a nonconfessional, historical way.” Teaching time was 
radically cut. 

In 1954 the 1919 curricula were changed again. This time there was objection to having 
the Old Testament taught before the sixth grade on grounds that children would be “fright- 
ened by the wrath of Jahwe.” 

The new religion curriculum is summarized in the following quotation: 

In all grades much time shall be given to general conversations on moral and religious 


topics with the starting point in the experience of the children. Some hymns from the 
hymnbook of the church of Sweden shall be learned. In the first grade, stories from the - 
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gospels will be told; in the second grade, stories from the gospels and from the Old 
Testament. 

Earlier the Old Testament was the main subject of the third grade. Now children will 
learn of Jesus “with a restricted selection of Old Testament stories as background.” In the 
fourth grade they will continue to learn of Jesus, with the same background from the Old 
Testament. In the fifth grade they will hear of the Acts of the Apostles, Paul and church 
history before the Reformation. In the sixth grade the Old Testament will be studied more 
thoroughly along with church history from the Reformation to 1850, 

Finally, in the seventh grade, a systematical study of Christian faith will be made 
together with a study of modern church history, missions and non-Christian religions. 

In every grade religion will get two periods a week, the same amount as formerly. 

The problems and controversies in Sweden do not arise from differences in church 
affiliation because the great majority of the Swedes belong to the Lutheran Church. They 
arise from “fluctuation in theological research.” 


“WHAT ARE CHILDREN LEARNING THROUGH INDEPENDENT WORK PERIODS?” 
By Margaret Williams. Childhood Education, December, 1954. Pages 183—190. 

The independent work periods are desirable because mass education procedures do not 
provide adequately for individual differences. Children also learn best by firsthand experi- 
ences — exploring, experimenting, investigating, and discovering — in a situation meaningful 
to them. 

The major purpose of the independent work period is to provide an environment which 
stimulates children to see purposeful jobs inviting them. They receive training in the use 
of their own initiative, making the intelligent choices, developing a respect for the rights 
of others, and the use of freedom with responsibility. 

Four problem areas develop here: 

1. What happens to children? 

2. How do teachers work? 

3. How does physical environment of classroom change? 
4. What materials are available? 


The program can succeed when the teacher plans well. The teacher outlines the whole 
project, has materials ready. Next the teacher plans with pupils and shows them how. 
Then the teacher evaluates with the pupils what has been done and what still needs to 
be done. ipe 


A FEW FACTS 


— The gross national product of the United States (value of all goods and 
services produced ) stands at $356 billion. In 1965 it will be about $540 billion. 


— In 1948, approximately 61 million persons had some form of voluntary 
health insurance. By the end of 1953, approximately 99 million people were 
covered by some form of health insurance. 


—— In travel time, New York is now closer to Tokyo than it was to Phil- 
adelphia in the days of the thirteen colonies. 


— The United States could increase its agricultural output sufficiently in 
a decade to provide food, at present standards, for 380 million people. 


— The rate of accidents for private cars and taxis exceeds those of all 
other modes of transportation in the United States. Railroads and intercity 
buses generally have the lowest rates. 

— Switzerland leads in electrification of railroads with 94 per cent of its 
lines electrified; next is the Netherlands with 42.2 per cent; then Sweden with 
39.4 per cent. Only a little over one per cent of the railroads in the United 
States are electrified. 
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OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


CONCORDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, IL. 


First-Quarter Graduation. — Six students 
received the Bachelor of Science in Edu- 
cation degree, and two were awarded the 
three-year diploma at the end of the first 
quarter. The presentations were made at 
a special graduation chapel service on 
December 9. 

Degrees were received by Norman Rose, 
Oble Yoder, Charles Zitzmann, Frederick 
Sherman, Carl Ivey, and Norman Junghans. 

Three-year diplomas were presented to 
Boyd Wermedahl and to Robert Koring. 
The candidates have received the follow- 
ing assignments for the remaining school 


year: Norman Rose, Trinity, 


Wyler, (Tex, 

Oble Yoder, St. Matthew’s, 
New York, N. Y. 

Charles Zitzmann, St. James, 
Howard Lake, Minn. 

Boyd Wermedahl, Trinity, 
Pick City, N. Dak. 


The other graduates received their de- 
grees or diplomas in absentia and are teach- 
ing since last September. 


Staff Notes. — Victor C. Krause, assistant 
professor and member of the faculty since 
1950, has accepted the call to Associate 
Professorship in Education. The Board of 
Electors extended the call on December 7. 

Professor Krause is a 1940 graduate of 
Concordia, River Forest, and has served at 
St. John’s, Stuttgart, Ark.; Nassau Christian 
School, Mineola, N. Y.; and Immanuel, 
Minneapolis, Minn. He received the Master 
of Arts degree from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in 1947, and has 
completed all requirements except the thesis 
toward the Ph.D. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. He is a member of 


the Lutheran Education Association, Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators, 
the American Psychological Association, the 
National Council for Social Studies, and the 
National School Public Relations Associ- 
ation. 

Francis Schubkegel, senior at Concordia, 
has been appointed to serve as organ in- 
structor and assistant dormitory counselor. 
He succeeds Eric von Behren, who has 
accepted a call to the Lutheran Church of 
St. Luke in Chicago. 

Mr. Schubkegel hails from Long Prairie, 
Minn., and served for one year at Im- 
manuel, Appleton, Minn. 

Concordia Film Available. —In a recent 
poll of 209 pastors in the Northern-Illinois 
and Michigan Districts, seventy-eight sug- 
gested that the college make a film avail- 
able for use in the local parish recruitment 
program. Thanks to the Concordia Alumni, 
a film (30-minute, color) was produced 
about two years ago. It is available upon 
request and would be an ideal supplement 
to your efforts in recruiting future teachers. 
Schedule “Go and Teach” today. Write: 
Prof. W. O. Kraeft, Concordia Teachers 
College, River Forest, Ill. 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 

Work Progresses on Addition to Training 
School. — Work on the $159,000 addition to 
the training school building is progressing. 
The basement excavation has been com- 
pleted, and the basement walls are about 
ready. The new addition will provide four 
additional classrooms with general purpose 
play and auditorium room and a full base- 
ment with kitchen facilities. This will give 
the training school unit a total of nine class- 
rooms and a library. Two classrooms are 
to be ready by August 15, in time for the 
new school year. 


A.Cappelia Choir Readies Itself for Tour. 


— This year the A Cappella Choir, under 
the direction of Prof. Paul Rosel, will tour 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


in the states surrounding the Seward insti- 
tution. This will include North and South 
Dakota, Iowa, Kansas, Colorado, and Ne- 
braska. Prof. Henry A. Werling will again 
serve as manager of the group. 

South Nebraska Teachers to Meet on 
Concordia Campus. — The teachers of the 
Southern Nebraska District will hold their 
annual teachers conference on the campus 
of Concordia during Holy Week, April 4, 
5, and 6. 

ConcorpIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


Two new signs identifying the college 
have been placed at opposite ends of the 
campus, one on State Street and the other 
on Kilbourn Avenue. The signs are white 
with a blue inscription reading, “Concordia 
College — Founded 1881 — The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod.” They were 
donated by Mr. Otto J. Waskow, president 
of the Waskow Plumbing Co. and member 
of the college men’s club. 

Rev. Stephen G. Mazak of suburban 
Cudahy has been temporarily engaged as 
instructor of the high school department 
history classes taught earlier this year by 
Assistant Paul Hoenk, who left in November 
because of illness. 

Prof. Paul T. Dietz, librarian, announced 
that the Christian hymnody exhibit, pre- 
sented in December in commemoration of 
the 430th anniversary of the first Protestant 
and Lutheran hymnbook, will be preserved 
for use by Milwaukee Lutheran churches 
during the coming spring and summer 
months. The display was featured on 
December 11 in the Milwaukee Sentinel 
with a picture and a detailed description. 


St. Paut’s COLLEGE 
ConcorpiA, Mo. 

Regional Staff Conference. — The semi- 
annual regional staff conference of mid- 
western synodical educational institutions 
was held at St. Paul’s College on November 
4. The theme of the conference, “Learning 
to Know the Student,” was developed by 
means of individual presentations and panel 
discussions. The program centered in 
methods of evaluating the student in his re- 
ligious life, extracurricular interests, social 
competence, cultural interests, forensic 
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ability, total personality, and related topics. 
Educational institutions represented were 
Concordia College, St. Paul; St. John’s Col- 
lege, Winfield; Concordia Teachers College, 
Seward; and St. Paul’s College. The spring 
conference will be held at Concordia 
Teachers College, Seward. 


Attractive Christmas Display. — The 
campus Christmas decorations prepared by 
Chairman Catherine Mirly and her student 
committee were placed second in a highly 
competitive community Christmas decora- 
tion contest. The center of attraction was 
a nativity scene in the campus quadrangle, 
and the campus buildings were colorfully 
decorated. At regular intervals music was 
played over the public address system into 
the quadrangle. 


Music Groups. — The campus music 
groups presented pre-Christmas concerts at 
Alma on December 12 and in Kaeppel Au- 
ditorium on December 16. The college 
chorus accepted several invitations to appear 
in the Kansas City area in the past two 
months. 


Faculty Representation in Off-Campus 
Affairs. — A majority of the faculty attended 
Junior College Day at the University of 
Missouri on December 4. The theme for 
the day was “Promising Practices in Im- 
proving Instruction and Strengthening the 
Curriculum in the Junior Colleges.” Wilbert 
Rosin represented St. Paul’s College at the 
American College Public Relations Associ- 
ation District VIII Conference in Omaha, 
December 5—7. 


Students Launched Community Project. 
— The girls enrolled in this year’s freshman 
college teacher-training program have been 
conducting the story hour at the Concordia 
Public Library on Saturday afternoons. 
Children of preschool age and the lower 
grades are invited to the weekly program. 


CoNCORDIA COLLEGE 
EpMoNrTON, ALTA., CAN. 


Concordia’s campus is on the official city 
tour, which means that a large number of 
people are brought out to see this beauty 
spot in Edmonton. Professor Riep’s striking 
nativity scene, built on the sidewalk before 
the main entrance of the Administration 
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Building, attracted hundreds of Edmon- 
tonians during the Christmas season. 

The Concordia Male Chorus, directed by 
Student Herbert Heinemann, was featured 
in a city-wide Christmas concert. Their 
part in the program was also transcribed 
and replayed frequently on several of the 
local radio stations during the Christmas 
season. 


THE NEED FOR CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION 


A century or more ago our forefathers 
felt the need for Christian day schools to 
provide our youth with the fourth “R” — 
Religion. Certainly, in this troubled age of 
world fear, materialism, and the “modern” 
influence, we should take every opportunity 
to provide our children and our neighbor’s 
children with a knowledge of their Savior, 
Jesus Christ. 

With the proper instruction of our chil- 
dren we lay a firm foundation for the 
church and community of tomorrow. 

We need to make the Christian religion 
an integral part of life, taught so that it is 
carried into the office, the shop, and into 
all the associations with our fellow men. 

We need to provide an education for our 
children which leads to faith in Christ and 
instructs and trains in Christian living. 

We need to provide a school whose aims 
are the same as those of the Christian home 
so that home and school may not pull the 
child apart, but lead him toward the same 
goal. 

We need Christian education in general, 
and the school in particular, as a means of 
training for loyal and intelligent church 
membership and for Christian citizenship. — 
From a brochure outlining a plan for the 
establishment of the East Bay Lutheran 
Central School, Oakland, Calif. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


More Babies, More Buildings. — The 
U.S. Department of Commerce reports that 
public school building will continue at its 
swift pace in 1955, responding to the need 
for replacing obsolete facilities and _pro- 
viding new classrooms for continuing en- 
rollment increases, which are averaging 
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nearly 1,500,000 pupils a year. Outlays to 
provide new public school facilities in 1955 
are expected to increase by 16 per cent, or 
to $2.4 billion. 


Tsk, Tsk. — Only 5,000 college students 
are enrolled in courses for Russian and 
other Slavic languages — 85 per cent fewer 
than in 1950. 


A Rushing Business. — The Russians re- 
port that today some 37,000,000 people, or 
one fourth of the total Soviet population, 
are engaged in some form of education. 


Still Not Satisfactory. —Iraq’s delegate 
to UNESCO stated that the school popu- 
lation in his country in the last two decades 
has increased almost tenfold, from 385,000 
to 300,000. But he added that Iraq looks 
again to UNESCO to help it finish the job. 
Some 600,000 Iraq children are still not in 
schools. 


It Should Help. — In the interest of im- 
proving its school system, Yugoslavia plans 
to send out 10 teams of six educators each 
for a year’s observation of school systems 
in Denmark, Sweden, France, Britain, Nor- 
way, and the United States. 


The Bear is Rebuffed. — The Administra- 
tive Commission of the UNESCO confer- 
ence voted to reduce the U.S. contribution 
to the agency from 33% per cent of the total 
UNESCO budget to 30 per cent. A Russian 
request to have its contribution reduced 
from 18.5 per cent to 10 per cent was 
turned down. 


Playground on Wheels. — A new kind of 
playground is in use at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
It’s on wheels. It’s rolled up to where there 
are no permanent play areas; and after chil- 
dren have had their fill, the playground is 
folded up and rolled away. The playmobile 
consists basically of play equipment 
mounted on a trailer. It carries swings, 
see-saws, ladders, and many types of balls 
for outdoor sports. 


Human Values. —E. L. Thorndike states 
that “60 per cent of the improvement of 
a community comes from improving the 
people in it.” 

Going Up.—The median age of the 
United States population increased from 
18.9 years in 1850 to 30.1 in 1950. 
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It Isn't True. — In the last few years 
schools have been attacked for incompe- 
tence in teaching the three R’s. In recent 
months a number of studies have been made 
comparing the children of today with 
those of the past, and the evidence reveals 
that the criticism is not justifiable. The 
academic status of the pupil today almost 
always rates higher, or there is no signifi- 
cant difference, as compared with the status 
of 20 and 25 years ago. 


It Shouldn’t Be. — Admiral Rickover 
states that “Russian schools are now turning 
out more scientific and technological gradu- 
ates than the United States.” To remedy the 
situation he recommends increased funds 
for education, higher salaries for teachers, 
and a longer school year. 


More Leaves for Professors. — In addition 
to the traditional sabbatical leave system, 
the University of Minnesota has arranged 
for quarter leaves on full salary for selected 
members of the faculty who have achieved 
permanent status. This will provide op- 
portunity for intensive research. 


For Better Light. — A California school 
lighting specialist, Charles D. Gibson, states 
that “under good lighting conditions a pupil 
might employ as much as one-quarter of his 
total energy watching teacher, other pupils, 
blackboard, and books. If the lighting is 
poor, he might be using up to one-half of 
his energy simply for vision.” 

Not Bad.— The June, 1954, graduates 
of the Illinois Institute of Technology were 
offered $363 a month as a starter. 

That Early? — That it is possible to de- 
tect signs of juvenile delinquency in eight- 
year-olds is the opinion of Dr. Denis 
Charles Caroll of London, England, presi- 
dent of the International Society of Crimi- 
nology. These children are not delinquent, 
but they possess traits that can lead to it. 

Not Enough. — About 95,000,000 Ameri- 
cans, six out of ten, are members of 
a church. 

It Isn’t Funny! —If your gross income 
in 1954 was double that of 1939, don’t 
flatter yourself. Because of inflation and in- 
creased taxes, your purchasing power was 
less in 1954 than in 1939. 
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Congratulations!) — Edwin F. Wiese, 
former principal of Trinity Lutheran School, 
Monroe, Mich., is now Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Education in the Michigan Dis- 
trict. 

Something to Ponder.—M. H. Trytten, 
director of the Office of Scientific Personnel 
of the National Research Council, states that 
Soviet professional training begins early in 
the secondary school. There are no electives, 
and about 40 per cent of the curriculum is 
devoted to science and mathematics. In 
contrast, about 20 per cent of our high 
school graduates have had general science 
courses, and 6 to 8 per cent have had 
physics and chemistry. 

Hard to Believe. — Two thirds of the 
local school units in the United States have 
less than 50 pupils. 

Keeping Bossy Busy. — Congress has 
authorized the expenditures of $50,000,000 
to increase the consumption of milk in 
schools, The program began in September, 
1954, and ends in June, 1956, but Congress 
may extend the time. 


A Defense for TV. — Speaking before 
the Wisconsin Optometric Association, Louis 
Jaques, Sr., an optometrist, stated that TV 
is far better for the eyes of children up to 
eight years old than books, He said: “It’s 
the curse of modern education that parents 
ruin a child’s vision with comics and books 
before he even goes to school.” 

To Be Discussed.— The 83d Congress 
authorized state education conferences and 
appropriated $700,000 for this purpose. 
They are being conducted in preparation 
for the White House Conference, for which 
$200,000 was allocated. 

Recommended topics for the conferences 
are — (1) consolidation of small units, (2) 


sources of income for public schools, 
(3) distribution of state aid. 
Subscribe. — The Geographic School 


Bulletins are published weekly by the 
School Service Division, National Geo- 
graphic Society, Washington 6, D.C. In 
the United States the rate is 75 cents for 
30 issues. The first copies for the school 
year usually appear in October. Perhaps 
your P. T. L. would like to order it for your 
reading table. 
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For Parents. — A handbook for parents, 
Janie Learns to Read, has been published 
by the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, N. E. A., 1201 16th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D.C. The purpose of the 
book is to acquaint parents with the love, 
patience, skill, and understanding needed to 
teach children the complicated process of 
learning to read. Janie Learns to Read is 
apparently a companion pamphlet to Happy 
Journey. The price of each is 50 cents. 


An “A” for Effort. —In an attempt to 
offset the growing shortage of elementary 
school teachers, the University of Chicago 
began an experiment last fall designed to 
train teachers within one year.- The course 
being offered is open to students who have 
received their Bachelor’s degree within the 
past fifteen years but who have had no 
previous professional training. In some in- 
stances students who have not received their 
Bachelor’s degree will be accepted if they 
agree to complete the degree requirements. 
The year’s program is a seminar type of 
training involving both content and method. 


Helping Solve a Need. — The New York 
University School of Education reported that 
liberal arts graduates can be trained suc- 
cessfully for elementary school teaching in 
a single academic year. Consequently an 
intensive training curriculum is being pro- 
vided for liberal arts and secondary educa- 
tion graduates who wish to teach at the 
elementary level. 


For Better School Buildings. — The Inter- 
national Institute of School Planning will be 
established on the campus of Indiana Uni- 
versity. This institute will attempt to dis- 
cover better ways to build and equip the 
820,000 new classrooms which will be 
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needed by 1960. Attention will be focused 
on problems pertaining to lighting, heating, 
ventilation, sound, decoration, seating, and 
educational needs. 

Afraid of Adolescents? —In the state of 
Illinois it has been discovered that 60% of 
the elementary school job openings are at 
the upper grade level, although in the past 
several years the shortage in elementary 
schools has been increasing at all levels. 


High School Teachers Needed. — In high 
schools the greatest demand is for teachers 
of English, music, special education, and 
girls’ physical education — in that order. 

A Bright Future.— About four million 
babies were born in our country in 1954; 
in 1935 it was two million. In 1954 a baby 
was born every 7.3 seconds; in 1935 it was 
14.6 seconds. Currently the life expectancy 
at birth in our country increases six months 
every year. By 1960 there will be 75 per 
cent more people in the 65-and-over age 
group than there were in 1940. 

How True! —Joy Elmer Morgan of the 
N.E. A. states that “there is an immense 
amount of unused talent among our senior 
citizens. There are more than 57,000,000 
Americans 40 years of age and over, with 
13,000,000 of them 65 years of age and 
over. The person who does not begin at 40 
to prepare himself for the second half of 
life is as much handicapped in today’s 
world as a child of an earlier generation 
whose-schooling was neglected.” 

A Needed Investigation. — Ohio State 
University is making an intensive study of 
programs leading to the Bachelor’s degree. 
An attempt is being made to discover the 
“basic non-specialty elements” which should 
be an essential part of every degree program. 
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